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School Gardens 


Did you have one this year? 
Will you have one next year ? 


Then you need 


GARDEN STEPS 


Avoid the difficulties encountered this 
year by training the children in advance of 
next summer’s campaign; when the actual 
outdoor work starts there will be little time 
for study. 

Give your pupils in advance a working 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
vegetable growing, and prepare them for the 
special problems of the individual crops. 
Most important of all, do not allow their 
gardening enthusiasm—the result of this | 
year’s harvest—to wane during the long 
winter months. GARDEN STEPS has a 
special chapter on Fall and Winter Pre- | 
paredness. 

Although simple enough for children to 
understand, GARDEN STEPS is also a 
practical scientific manual for the adult 
gardener. 
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solved (Dewey, McMurry, Woodhull, et al.), 

3 Carrying the study through to the prin- 
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ress in any synthetic science, e. g., agri- 
culture, physiology, botany, or physiog- 
raphy. 

It is interestingly written and attractively 
and amply illustrated with realistic pic- 
tures instead of diagrams, (The use of pic- 
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Electrical Engineering, Journal of Mining 
Engineering, Coal Age, and a number of 
other technical publications.) 
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practical applications of them. 


W. A. Maddox, Principal, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y.: They are nearer our needs than any 
series I have examined. 


Ann E. Pierce, Dean of Women, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.: They are full of splen- 
did suggestions of method and material for the 
teaching of arithmetic, and are proving very help- 
ful to me in the course in methods which I am pre- 
senting. 


Chas. Fordyce, Dean, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska: I regard the Walsh-Suzzallo 
Arithmetics as the best contribution on the subject. 
We use them in our Teachers College. 
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SUPERVISION AS LIBERATING THE TEACHER 


BY MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY 


Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles 


In our large cities there are districts of widely 
divergent types—some populated by highly intel- 
ligent people of the aristocratic and conservative 
order, others comprising communities strongly 
democratic and socialistic. In such cases it some- 
times occurs that a principal of the really unkempt, 
almost unintelligent type has crept into a school. 
He is narrow visioned, uncultured, more or less 
good, but quite unequal to the demands of the 
metropolitan school system. To the corps of such 
a principal are constantly being added teachers 
who are trained in the most recent methods. They 
come from the great centres of education, are alert 
and abreast of the latest in pedagogy; they are 
socially efficient and in a word represent a 
superior class. Imagine such a group of teachers 
being supervised by an unkempt country school 
master whose widest acquaintance with the great 
world of thought and action is covered by a two- 
year course in a normal school and an occasional 
trip to the mountains and the beach. Supervision 
under such circumstances could hardly be con- 
ceived of as a liberating process for teachers, and 
certainly for the poor, bewildered principal it must 
represent captivity under torture. 

Supervision to liberate the teacher must be it- 
self free and generous, given in an ungrudging, 
open-handed, at-any-time, at-any-place sort of a 
way. I recently heard of a supervisor of manual 
training who brusquely turned from his office a 
young teacher seeking help, with the remark that 
he was not giving individual instruction, that if 
she had wished to learn how to apply that par- 
ticular finishing product she should have been 
present at his class at such an hour and place. 
Supervisors may be petty tyrants, not liberators. 
It all depends on the supervisor’s tact, kindliness 
and interest in his work and on his desire to have 
the utmost of technical and inspirational help reach 
the children through the teacher. To liberate 
teachers, supervisors must be not military tacti- 
cians, not mechanical organizers, but courteous 
directors, skilful suggesters, inspirational leaders, 
subtle path-finders. 

There are supervisors who imagine their duty 
done when the statistical report or set of data has 
been gathered from the teacher to weave into ar- 
guments that prove nothing; an office clerk, a 
record shadow. 

To secure freedom. to the teacher there must 
be recognition on the part of the supervisor that 
the teacher is the administrative head of her class. 


Everything should be done in a courteous way to 
strengthen her authority and to increase the re- 
spect shown by pupils. What a sense of relief, 
strength, yes, veritable power comes into the heart 
of a timid young teacher when she receives that 
bit of courteous recognition which stamps her as 
queen in the realm of her own classroom. 

In the ordinary routine of th@®day’s doings a 
sense of freedom comes to the teacher if she is 
relieved from uncertainty as to just what is ex- 
pected in various matters which really demand ex- 
plicit directions. In these the mental attitude of 
eternal uncertainty and questioning is torturesome. 
The same thing done in one way and then another, 
a wretched indefiniteness and confusion about 
mere routine details is wholly unnecessary, and re- 
sults in a petty serfdom for teachers. The super- 
visor who gives clean-cut unmistakable orders 
about many things and offers a great variety of 
suggestions from which to choose about many 
others is the supervisor who liberates. 

A clear-cut order as to time and place for de- 
livering the registers at the end of each month, 
the precise meaning of each signal bell, the stairs 
and exits to be used by each room in_fire drill are 
matters that admit of but one interpretation and, 
if done at all, should be done according to orders. 
To carry the same precision into the exact num- 
ber of pages and paragraphs to be covered in a 
subject in one week is slavish uniformity. 

The supervisor who most surely frees his 
teachers is the educator, the one who not only 
knows the subject matter to be supervised and the © 
best methods of instruction, but who also knows 
human nature and life and the true ends of edu- 
cation. He interprets the course of study in terms 
of the important and the unimportant, so that 
teachers are not lost in a bog of needless details; 
he illuminates a subject by a few suggestions, so 
that teachers see a straight road before them. 
Take the subject of history, for instance; suppose 
your supervisor defines history as the story of how 
man has satisfied his needs, first the pressing, in- 
sistent demands of the body for food and shelter, 
and then as those needs came to be more easily 
satisfied under surer, safer conditions of living, 
those other needs for social satisfactions, aesthetic 
enjoyment and spiritual uplift. 

Supervision of this kind liberates teachers, 
starts them on a quest for themselves, g'ves coher-. 
ence to the subject and threads the endless, scat- 
tered details on a logical chain that reaches from 
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somewhere to somewhere. This illustration might 
have related just as well to any other subject than 
history. 

In a word, the supervisor is a liberator of his 
teachers in so far as he encourages them to de- 
velop in themselves and their pupils the power to 
search for and discover truth and the ability to 
express it, for truth alone can make us free. 

Whether supervision liberates teachers depends 
also somewhat upon the teachers. There are 
hide-bound, formal, minute minded teachers who 
cannot enter into the freedom which wise super- 
vision brings. Such teachers are enslaved to them- 
selves. If by chance they were to reach the end 
of a ten-foot tether they would fear falling off 
the edge of the world. It is unsafe to offer super- 
vision to such in the form of a plan, for they fol- 
low the plan slavishly as the last word of wisdom. 
It is unsafe to suggest to such a_ standard of 
achievement for themselves or their pupils, for 
they will sacrifice pleasure, rest, even health itself 
to attain the standard. Mere hopeless drudges! 

Some teachers refuse freedom by creating an 
atmosphere of strife in their own souls against the 
imagined bondage of supervision. That a super- 
visor modestly requests them to do a piece of work 
in a certain way provokes their antagonism and 
arouses a desire to do it otherwise. I recently had 
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a lengthy conference with such a teacher. She 
was contentious, self-satisfied, factious about 
trifles, even to the point of demanding to be an ex- 
ception in so small a matter as the position her 
class should occupy in an exercise where lack of 
uniformity would mar the symmetry of the whole 
performance, demanding also exemption from fol- 
lowing the method prescribed in a certain exercise. 
This teacher imagined she was seeking freedom; 
in fact she was the slave of her own whims and 
caprices, and the wise supervisor who was help- 
ing the other teachers only served in her case to 
tighten the chains of an unlovely spirit. 

Along certain lines there are promises of im- 
portant improvements in the quality of supervision 
which will lessen greatly the problems of teachers. 
I refer to the scientific supervision of the psycholo- 
gist by whose aid it is hoped to demonstrate more 
clearly what each child can do and what he can- 
not do, thereby freeing the teacher from the hope- 
less task of attempting the impossible. 

The object of supervision is the enlargement of 
the teacher and its final aim is the creation of 
teachers able to supervise themselves because they 
have a clear vision of things in education as they 
actually are, and a prevision of needed modifica- 
tions, of necessary growth, and of the final great 
accomplishment. 


> 


THE SCHOOLS WHEN WE ARE AT WAR 


BY THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER 
Tone Institute, Port Deposit, Maryland 
[In New York Times.] 


It is possible that our education has been too in- 
dividualistic. We have at times lost sight of the 
fact that each boy has very positive obligations to- 
ward the state, and we must believe that it is the 
province of education to help to develop this feel- 
ing of nationalism. Our country has always been 
bountiful and it has asked but little from its citi- 
zens. It has always been an asylum for those who 
have been oppressed by the conditions in Europe. 
It has not only given them freedom, but to many it 
has given the opportunity of self-development to 
such an extent that they have become men of posi- 
tion and wealth. The state has demanaed for all 
these benefits almost nothing, and the opulence and 
the carelessness of our government may have 
caused some to feel that the obligations between 
citizens and the states are one-sided. The schools 
must do their share toward correcting this attitude 
of mind. The little Russian school boy, who luxu- 
riates in his new-found American freedom and 
the marvelous opportunities of his new home, must 
be taught that the United States government is a 
benevolent power, but that it requires something in 
return for the great benefits which it showers on 
the immigrants who come to its shores. The for- 
eign boy must be taught that he must set aside his 
feeling of fear and his malign opposition to gov- 
ernmental authority, and he must learn that, while 
the power of the state here is never oppressive and 
obtrusive, it must, nevertheless, be respected. 


But we are now at war. What are the tasks 
that fall upon the schools? Education even at this 
time must not concern itself merely with the 
prosecution of the war. As far as schools are con- 
cerned, the saying, “In time of peace prepare for 
war,” must be amplified now and must read: “In 
time of war prepare for peace.” The important 
thing is to win the war, but we can well consider 
a form of preparedness which will have to do with 
the problems that will arise after the war; and in 
this form of preparedness the schools can help 
especially. It is to be hoped and to be expected 
that the war will be over before many of the school 
boys of today are old enough to bear arms for their 
country. The schools cannot afford to neglect the 
idea that their students may some day be soldiers, 
but they have the positive knowledge that their 
boys will some day be citizens, and we therefore 
dare not allow, in the midst of the excitement 
which confuses the business man and the man of 
affairs and the statesman, the work of the schools 
to lapse or to slacken in the smallest degree. 

As citizens of the United States we shall have 
responsibilities and opportunities tomorrow which 
we did not dream of yesterday, and it is the pa- 
triotic duty of every educator and every parent to 
see that the boys of today receive an education 
which will help them to gather the benefits in the 
fullest measure which will come from the sac- 
rifices of their fathers. The times call for an in- 
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tenser and more thoughtful form of instruction 
than ever before. They demand a closer study of 
the needs of the American youth and a greater zeal 
in giving to him the benefits of the best thinking 
of which the nation is capable. The schools must 
not be disturbed. More may be demanded of 
them; more may be asked of the American boys. 
They must realize in the peril which confronts 
their country that a practical form of patriotism is 
required of them, and that, while they may not 
serve now,as soldiers, they can do a great service 
later if they have fitted themselves to be men of 
courage, intelligence, and energy. 

Let us hope that there may be a quickening in 
the life of all schools. As a result of the war, it 


is probable that many of the colleges will be de-_ 


pleted and the advanced studies in the universi- 
ties almost cease. To balance this slackening in 
the intellectual life of the country it is especially 
important that the schools be keyed to the highest 
pitch. 

We must teach our boys more about their coun- 
try; we must develop in them an intelligent patriot- 
ism. The schoolboy in every one of the great 
European states has a more definite idea of the 
aims of his government than does the American 
boy. The young Englishman is conscious of the 
mighty imperial sweep of the rule of Great Brit- 
ain, and he feels that if he is intelligent and if he 
is a clean sportsman he may, under certain circum- 


stances, come to bear a share in the -administra- 
tion of the great empire, if not at home, then. in 
some spot in one of the four corners of the world. 

The French boy of today has shared the feeling 
of mortification with his father at the defeat of 
France in 1871 by the Germans and the loss of the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and he has 
longed for a time when he might have the oppor- 
tunity to wipe out what he conceived to be the 
stain of dishonor that rested upon his country, and 
the way Frenchmen have conducted themselves in 
the present war is probably the most marvelous 
thing in an age of marvels. If by some mischance 
France were swept into the sea tomorrow the 
bravery of the French soldiers and the devotion of 
the French people to the cause for which they 
have been fighting would be the most glorious ex- 
hibition of patriotism that the world has ever 
known. 

Boys should be taught that we can afford to give 
up thought of foreign conquest, but we must be 
prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder with other 
great nations in maintaining what is right. We 
cannot afford to become a nation of peace fanat- 
ics. We must do what we can to make the ad- 
ministration of all departments of our govern- 
ment honest and thorough. We must believe more 
in statesmanship and think less of politics. Boys 
must be taught to want to make our country in 
fact and in deed the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XIX.) 


RICHARD HOVEY 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


What Richard Hovey might or would have be- 
come had not the gods loved him too well is a 
question impossible to answer. Toward the end 
of his comparatively brief life he seemed to strike 
a new gait, to have found himself, and it is known 
that he had formulated ambitious plans for lit- 
erary work, which, judging from what he actually 
accomplished, we must deeply regret were only 
plans. 

He deeply impressed those that knew him well. 
Bliss Carman, who was intimately associated with 


him, declared after his death that no one had so 


great a mind and instanced his “sheer grasp and 
capacity of intellect, his lucid wide spirit.” 

Curtis Hidden Page said: “Mr. Hovey’s en- 
dowments as a poet are of the highest. He has 
a breadth of command in technique unapproached 
by any among our hordes of good versifiers, and 
unlike most of them, uses this technique not for 
its own sake, but always for expressional pur- 
poses. He has the true poetic imagination, giv- 
ing the power of expression through imagery, 
which is the very body of poetry, its form and 
color. And he has the dramatic sense which is 
the very soul of poetic creation. Finally he seems 
to be the one among younger American poets who 
with most constancy of purpose and earnestness 


of endeavor is devoting his life to poetic produc- 
tion.” 

That was written before Hovey died. William 
Stanley Braithwaite joins in this chorus of praise 
by putting him above Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier and Emerson, who, he declared 
in the Boston Transcript, were good but not great 
poets. 

Any contemporary has good right to exclaim: 
Deliver me from my flatte1ers, for contemporary 
poets or artists may be great only as a sandhill is 
great to one lying close to it; the sandhill may even 
cut off the prospect of a mountain! 

The “Lounger” in the Critic—either Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder or her brother, Joseph— 
hardly agreed with such extravagance; perhaps 
went to the opposite extreme. Said the 
“Lounger”: “Hovey was a poet of undoubted 
talent, but not of genius, though his admirers claim 
that quality for him.” 

Anyone seeing Richard Hovey would instantly 
recognize that he was no ordinary mortal. His 
fine head of hair worn rather long and parted in 
the middle; his small pointed beard; his regular 
and handsome features; particularly his large, 
glowing dark eyes gave him a distinguished ap- 
pearance. He was tall and well-built; he was a 
friendly creature, “Hail fellow, well-met,” affable 
and brilliant. Some persons thought he resembled 
the famous French writer, Alphonse Daudet, but 
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the likeness was superficial rather than actual, for 
Hovey had little of the Gallic type of face, where- 
as anyone would have known at a_ glance that 
Daudet was French of the French. Whatever 
of the French spirit Hovey had was naturally ac- 
quired during a somewhat prolonged residence 
abroad. 

He was born May 4, 1864, at Normal, Illinois,— 
one might easily say that it was, therefore, normal 
for him to be ab-Normal. At twenty-one he was 
graduated from Dartmouth College and proceeded 
to the General Theological Seminary in New York, 
after which he became for a time lay-assistant to 
Father Brown at the highly ritualistic Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin. In view of his later career 
one could hardly imagine for him a less suitable 
career than that of a priest—except that he had a 
presence and a rich, sonorous voice, calculated to 
captivate the women of his flock. 

He then adopted successively the profession of 
journalist, actor, dramatist and poet. He went 
abroad and eagerly took up with the advanced 
methods of the Belgian and French _literarians. 
He was particularly impressed with the work of 
Maeterlinck, and made the first translations of 
that very individual dramatist. That he 
would have done something notable with the in- 
novations of Gustave Kahn and the other 
verslibristes is shown by several of his experi- 
ments after his return. The quarrel between that 
school and the Parnassians was only just begin- 
ning; but on the whole his lyric style would seem 
to class him rather with the latter than with the 
former. 

He associated himself with Bliss Carman (liv- 
ing for a time with Carman and the artist, Tom 
Metyard, at North Scituate), and produced his 
share in the’ “Songs from Vagabondia,” pub- 
lished in 1904, and “More Songs from Vaga- 
bondia,” which came two years later. As the 
names imply, they are poems of the outdoor of 
freedom and gayety, of wild life and adventures 
far afield, with such titles as “The Joys of the 
Road,” “A More Ancient Mariner,” “A Captain 
of the Press-gang,” “The Buccaneers,” “The War 
Song of Gamelbar,” and “Comrades.” 

In the second venture appeared Hovey’s most 
popular lyric, the “Stein Song,” which almost like 
Markham’s “Man with the Hoe” carried his name 
and fame far and wide. It was set to music by 
Frederic Field Bullard, who was just Hovey’s 
age, and like him was early snatched away in the 
midst of a most promising career as a composer. 
Bullard took the song and its setting to one of the 
leading Boston music publishing houses, and it was 
rejected. He felt rather sore about it and pro- 
ceeded with it to the house of Ditson, where sits 
in editorial dignity William Arms _ Fisher, 
who, being an exceptionally talented composer 
himself, knows a good thing when he sees it. Put 
he was not allowed to see it at first. Mr. Bullard 
sat down at the piano and said: “I want to try 
something on you,” or words to that effect. Now 
it is not the custom of Mr. Fisher to permit those 
that would inflict their lucubrations on a_ long- 
suffering world to try them on him first. He pre- 
fers to make his own test of them. But as soon 
as Bullard sang the Stein Song to the end, he got 
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out a contract, and the transaction was accom- 
plished then and there. The house that rejected 
it has since that day sold thousands of dollars 
worth of copies over their counter. 

Now, wherever “good fellows get together” 
they always sooner or later troll out the lines cele- 
brating the stein on the tabul and a good song 
ringing clear. Perhaps in prohibition states it is 
even now not known what a stein is; well, whether 
it really means bier or not, makes no difference; 
it simply symbolizes goodfellowship. 

The Stein Song was also a part of Hovey’s ode 
entitled “Spring,” read at the University of 
Michigan branch of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity 
in 1896. He had already produced several odes 
and other poems for Dartmouth, and was the win- 
ner of a competition that made him the laureate 
of his college. 

Hovey’s published works include, besides the . 
contributions to “Songs from Vagabondia,” “The 
Laurel: an Ode” (1889), “Launcelot and Guine- 
vere” (a sort of Trilogy of poetic dramas based 
on the well-worn Arthurian legend, but treated inja 
rather original manner, in the form of a Masque) ; 
“The Quest of Merlin”; a tragedy, “The Marriage 
of Guinevere”; and a romantic drama, “The 
Birth of Galahad,” published at intervals in the 
last decade of the century; “Along the Trail,” a 
slender volume of lyrics (1898), and last of all, 
“Taliesin: a Masque,” first published in Poet-Lore 
and then posthumously in book form. 

In the meantime he had married Mrs. Henriette 
Russell, a woman of strong personality and strik- 
ing presence, who sympathized with his ideals and, 
being imbued with the spirit and teaching of 
Delsarte, helped him in his work. He gave up 
the roving Bohemian life so graphically idealized 
in his earlier poems, and was happily established 
as professor of English Literature at Barnard Col- 
lege, and lecturer at Columbia University. 

On Saturday, March 3, 1900, he went to the 
hospital to undergo a surgical operation, from 
which no evil effects were expected; but a slight 
stroke of apoplexy proved fatal, and his brilliant 
career was cut short, just as he was in the prime of 
life and apparently on the open road to a wider 
fame and a period of great usefulness. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman thought that Hovey 
was slow to mature. “He was ridding himself in 
a measure,” he says, “of certain affectations that 
told against him.” One of these was, perhaps, his 
own certainty that he was a poet. Another was 
a tendency to exaggeration. This is shown in 
“Nocturne,” which is as comical in its second 


stanza as the famous comparison of McDonald 
Clarke’s :— 


Twilight’s curtain gathering far 
Is pinned with a single diamond star. 
The poem is brief :— 
White, white I remember her— 
White from her forehead to her feet. 


The moonlight falling through the pane, 
Was not so white, was not so sweet. 


She was a pool of moonlight there 
Between the window and the wall, 

And the slow minutes bathed in her 
And went away beyond recall! 
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That was not one of his early poems, either. 
It points to a lack of the sense of humor, without 
which, of course, no poet can ever be great, the 
exceptions proving the rule—namely, Wordsworth 
and, shall I say, Milton? 

Let us content ourselves with citing this one in- 
stance of Hovey’s lapses from grace, and rather 
‘point out what is true, that in the body of his 
complete work the searcher for apt quotations will 
find a rich array of memorable lines and passages, 
to say nothing of charming lyrics which go leaping 
along on light fantastic feet. I will instance a 
few without comment; they shall speak for them- 
selves :— 

Taps! 
They sound forever in my heart. 
From farther still 
The echoes—still the echoes! 
The bugles of the dead 
Blowing from spectral ranks an answering cry! 
The ghostly roll of immaterial drums, 
Blowing reveille in the camps of dream 
As from far meadows comes, 
Over the pathless hill, 
The irremeable stream. 
I hear the tread 
Of the great armies of the Past go by. 
—From “Bugles,” Memorial Day, 1898. 
In the same poem he hints at Hooverism :— 


Peace when the world is free! 
Peace when there is no thong, 
Fetter nor bar! 
No scourges for men’s backs, 
No thumbscrews and no racks— 
For body or soul! 
No tyrannous control 
Of brawn or maw! 
O indolent far-reaching hills, that lie 
Secure in your own strength, and take your ease 
Like careless giants ‘neath the summer sky— 
What is to vou, O hills, 
That anxious men should take thought for the mor- 
row? 
What has your might to do with thought or sorrow 
Or cark or cumber of conflicting wills? 


Night on the hills! 

And the ancient stars emerge. 

The silence of their mighty distances 

Compels the world to peace. Now sinks the surge 

Of life to a soft stir of mountain rills, 

And over the swarm and urge 

Of eager men sleep falls and darkling ease. 

—From “Comrades,” 1893. 

The hills speak :— 

“O you who would know us, come out from the roofs 
you have made, 

And plunge in our waters and breathe the sharp 

joy of the air! 


Let the hot sun beat down on your foreheads, lie 
prone in the shade, _— 
With your hearts to the roots and the mosses, 
climb till the stars 
From the summit that juts like an island up into 
the sky! 
Watch the clouds pass by day, and by night let the 
power of Altair 
And Arcturus and Vega be on yow to lift you on 
high !” 
—Dartmouth Ode, 1894. 
Love seeks a guerdon; friendship is as God, 
Who gives and asks no payment. 
--The Marriage of Guinevere, 1898. 


Whose furthest footstep never strayed 
Beyond the village of his birth 

Is but a lodger for the night 
In this old wayside inn of earth. 


Tomorrow he shall take his pack 
And set out for the ways beyond 

On the old trail from star to star, 
An alien and a vagabond. 


If any record of our names 

Be blown about the hill of time, 
Let no one sunder us in death,— 

The man of paint, the men of rhyme. 


Of all our* good, of all our bad, 
This one thing only is of worth,— 
We held the league of heart to heart 
The only purvose of the earth. 
—Cover-verses to “More Songs from Vagabondia.” 


One can detect in Hovey’s work the influence of 
Shelley, of Browning, of Swinburne (particularly 
when he indulges in the facile anapests which he 
loves), of Mallarmé. He likes the Dobsonian imi- 
tations of Villanelles, Rondeaux and the art forms 
of the French. He has great felicity in choice of 
rhythms. His technique was generally masterly, 
though he did not hesitate to employ run-on lines 
for the sake of a rime—a fault growing ever more 
conspicuous in the present-day poetasters. He 
was serious and had a lofty ideal, and his spirit 
was lovable and pure. His sonnets cannot be 
compared with those of Longfellow, who, like 
Mendelssohn in music and Raphael in art, it is 
now the fashion to cry down. There is less of 
dead wood in his body of poetry than one finds in 
Longfellow. He was an admirable translator; his 
versions of Maeterlinck, of Mallarmé, of Catullus 
and other foreign authors are fine. But he had 
not the universal appeal, even of Longfellow. He 
is treasured rather by a limited circle, by those 
that are fascinated by the lure of Vagabondia, by 
the unspontaneous, cultivated cult of Pan, by the 
exotic passions of the past. By such he will al- 
ways be regarded as the Poet of the Wandering 
Pilgrim. He will never be widely popular; he 
will be cherished by the esoteric few. 


A school song in the heart of a child will do as much for his character as a fact in his 
memory or a principle in his intellect——Phillips Brooks. 
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‘INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION AND MUSIC 


BY MAX SCHOEN 
State Normal School, Johnson City, Tenn. 


The outcome of this war will be decide by 
three factors—men, women, and food. Increased 
food production depends on the cultivation of the 
soil more intensively and more extensively. In- 
tensive cultivation means scientific education along 
agricultural lines, and such education is being sup- 
plied by various private, state, and federal institu- 
tions. Extensive cultivation, on the other hand, 
is a more complicated and consequently a more 
difficult problem to solve. The cultivation of 
vaster expanses of land involves two factors: 
First, the maintaining of a contented rural popu- 
lation such as will keep the present and future gen- 
erations of young people on the farm; second, at- 
tracting to and keeping on the farm additional 
labor from the ranks of immigrants, and especially 
from the unemployed in town and city. 


At present both these conditions are conspicu- 
ously absent from rural life. The open country is 
being constantly depleted of its best and most am- 
bitious blood by a steady stream of migration 
townwards, not only of individuals but of entire 
families, while farmers complain of the scarcity 
of laborers available for farm work. The State 
Legislature of New Hampshire recognized this 
fact when it passed a bill providing the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars to be “expended by 
the state for the purchase of abandoned or other 
farms containing not more than twenty-five (25) 
acres, to be placed at the disposal of deserving 
young men and women who desire to become per- 
manent farmers.” This problem is not new, but 
present conditions make it more acute, and its im- 
portance will become more evident when we come 
to face “the war after the war.” 

If we consult the boys themselves as to the 
causes for their estrangement from the farm their 
explanation is bound to come very near to the 
heart of the matter. I propose to merely touch 
here upon one item in this problem that has come 
to my attention in dealing directly with. boys and 
girls from rural sections of the South. ~~ 

Tom is an ambitious, intelligent, friendly and 
most sociable young man. He is at present teach- 
ing school in the country and drawing a salary of 
about sixty dollars a month for six months for 
his work. He was born on the farm, but pulled 
out as soon as he was old enough to think and 
work for himself. I was riding with him across 
the country, where we saw some boys working in 
the corn fields. Tom watched them, grew thought- 
ful and then confidential. “I remember doing 
this,” he said, “but I would not go back to it again 
for all the money in the world. My father ‘s 
still after me to take up farming, and he promises 
me a farm and one thousand dollars in cash if [ 
go back, but I’ll keep away. My brother just sold 
a part of his land for eight thousand dollars, and 
the whole farm had originally cost him a little over 
two thousand.” I asked Tom whether he ever 
expected to make five thousand dollars teaching 
school, and he laughed at the idea. “But,” said 
he, “every time I see a boy in the field it takes me 


back to my boyhood days, and I feel sorry for 
him.” His-explanation of why he felt that way 
was very brief, but touched the bottom of the 
trouble. It was a story of the emptiness of life 
on the farm, of endless days of labor, in the fields 
by day and indoors after dark. “I never was al- 
lowed to break the monotony of that life, never 
could get together with other boys and girls for a 
social hour or recreation, and as soon as | was 
able to do so I got away.” 

The story of this boy is far from being an ex- 
ceptional or isolated case. It contains the gist of 
the complaints of country boys and girls every- 
where. Very recently I was sent by the Exten- 
sion Department of the East Tennessee State Nor- 
mal School to address an educational meeting in 
a tiny community twenty-six miles from a railroad, 
and almost inaccessible because of the mountains 
to be crossed and the poor roads. One young 
lady, in talking to me on my arrival, suggested that 
I ask the parents to allow their boys and _ girls 
some time for social recreation. “The only time 
we can get out is on Sundays to church, and hardly 
any of us go. We would go to town, but we can- 
not get there without a great deal of trouble and 
expense. Life here is very monotonous.” 

It is said that the telephone and the automobile 
are solving the problem of isolation in the open 
country. That statement is not put quite correctly. 
It should read that “the telephone and the automo- 
bile would solve the problem of isolation in the 
country if the people would have something to 
talk about and somewhere to go.” That the coun- 
try people are looking for something to talk about 
and somewhere to go is evident to any student of 
the problem who comes in_ close contact 
with the people. Let me mention but one 
instance out of hundreds that have come 
within my observation. I was on the way to a 
little country church to help in an entertainment 
a few days previous to a “big singing” that was 
to be held in that community. As we were pass- 
ing along the road we were greeted everywhere 
with the question: “Are you coming to the big 
singing?” And everybody came, in machines, 
wagons, and on horseback. The occasion was 
discussed for days before and after, and one 
young man even assured me that it was these “big 
singings” that held the people in that community 
together. He probably exaggerated in the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, but it certainly had that ef- 
fect on him, at least. 

Consider music and its relation to the problem 
of maintaining a contented country population, 
and, consequently, to the problem of extensive 
farming and increased food production. Country 
people are the greatest lovers of music anywhere 
to be found. The attitude of a city audience lis- 
tening to a great symphony played by a great or- 
chestra pales before the enthusiasm of these sim- 


_ple-hearted and whole-souled children of nature 


for the simplest melody fairly rendered. I re- 
cently overheard two farmers discussing the talk- 
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ing machine. “I don’t caré for that there rag 
time music,” said one of them, “I like good music, 
that there music that sounds like a graveyard.” 
And. he really and truly appreciated “that there 
music that sounded like a graveyard,” for I have 
seen him sit by the hour listening to it. and | re- 
peatedly calling for more. I have had numerous 
and repeated opportunities to observe his love. for 
the beautiful in music. For over two years now, 
I have been carrying the message of music into the 
country by giving concerts with a male quartet, a 
violinist, and a phonograph, and have never yet 
failed to get a response from the people that ad- 
mits of no doubt as to their attitude towards this 
form of entertainment, 

The essential nature of music would lead one to 
the conclusion that it ought to be one of the means 
for the solution of the so-called country-life 
problem. The country problem is a social problem 
and music is principally and essentially a social 
art. It not only brings people together, but it is 
the best medium to make them think and, con- 
sequently, work together. Music in its very origin 
was a social utility and remains such to this day. 
The folk-song in its simplicity expresses the col- 
lective sentiment of a simple people living under 
simple conditions, and the symphony in its com- 
plexity expresses the conflicting emotions of a 
sensitive soul in contact with the conflicting cur- 
rents of a highly organized and complex environ- 
ment, This is theory, and I have no more re- 
spect nor use for mere theorizing on questions of 
this nature than did Iago for the 


“ 


- bookish theoric, 
the toged consuls can propose 


As masterly as he: mere prattle without practice.” 


But this theory of the nature and value of music 
is well substantiated by practice. I have found 
that a phonograph played on the porch of a coun- 
try home in the evening will bring the people of 
the neighborhood together quicker and hold them 
there longer than any other means that may or 
can be proposed. I have seen a crowd of young 
men sitting in front of a country hotel and en- 
gaged in unprofitable conversation and gossip be- 
come silent and attentive on hearing the strains of 
beautiful music emanate from’a nearby home. I 
have seen country audiences that had come from 
a radius of at least five miles after dark crowded 
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into a tiny one-room school listening to music for 
over three. hours, and asking for more. 

The times call for tremendous food production. 
This can be effected by more intensive and more 
extensive cultivation of the soil. Extensive cul- 
tivation of the soil calls for more people on the 
farm. For this reason itis necessary that ‘the 
present and future generations shall be brought | to 
a state of mind that will keep them satisfied with 
country life. In order to bring this about the 


older generation on the farm must be made to — 


realize that their boys and girls will either be sup- 
plied with opportunities for various kinds of ‘en- 
joyment at home or will seek it elsewhere and 
leave the farm. Second, the country church and 
the country school must join hands in bringing the 
older people to this point of view, and also consti- 
tute themselves the centres of recreation for the 
people. Third, that the essential nature of music, 
strengthened by the evidence of experience regard- 
ing the attitude of country people towards it, 


makes it imperative that music should occupy a. 
prominent part in the effort to spread contentment - 


with country life through the organization of social 
centres for the people. 


OBSERVATIONS OF WESTERN SCHOOL 
MAN 


BY WILL C. WOOD, IN BLUE BULLETIN 


During my stay in the East this summer I 
learned to appreciate the freedom which high 
schools of the West enjoy—freedom to work out 
their courses of study and perform other func- 
tions without the overweening tutelage of colleges 
and universities. Not that the situation in the 
West is ideal—I recognize that there are many 
problems to be worked out—but that the high 
schools in the West have attained that degree of 
freedom which enables them to respond whole- 
heartedly to the nceds of young people of sec- 
ondary school age. 

Recently there was presented to me a high 
school curriculum designed to prepare graduates 
for admission to either of two great Eastern uni- 
versities. Practically all the work outlined in this 
curriculum was prescribed. Among other re- 
quirements was four years of Latin or Greek. 
However, the student had an alternative—he 
might take five years of modern languages. The 


AS OF YORE! 


[Harold Crawford Stearns in Boston Transcript.] 


At Lexington and Concord rang the call... . 
Away with scythes, and over ditch and wall 
Rallied the Anglo-Saxon in our sires, 

Rallied and plunged unthinking in the fires! 
From immemorial days of wrack and flame 
They knew the forfeit—and they always came! 
At Gettysburg, Antietam, Mobile Bay, 

Our fathers showed that Right is strong to pay; 
Now in France, where Liberty’s bell has pealed, 
Our flag and blood and honor take the field! 
Down through the ages, proud of heart and name, 
They knew the forfeit—and they always came! 
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requirement in mathematics was quite as heavy. 
No place whatever was found in the college pre- 
paratory course for manual arts, or music, or 
drawing, or commercial work. 

We should congratulate ourselves that we are 
not working under entrance requirements such as 
these. I would not have you think that the high 
‘schools of the East are not doing strong and pur- 
poseful work. I found the high school principals 
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and teachers thoroughly alive to their problem. 
They are doing big things in spite of burdensome 
restrictions. But how much greater service might 
they render if they were unhampered by archaic 
prescriptions ! 

In California we owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Lange, who has stood steadfastly for self-directed 
development of the high school, fighting the good 
fight for liberal college entrance requirements. 


> 


STANDARDIZATION OF ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


To be entitled to state aid as a state rural school 
the law and the regulations of the state board of 
education require :— 

1. Scuoor Term. First Class: Must be not 
less than nine months during the school year. 
Second Class: Must be not less than nine months 
during the school year. Third Class: Must be not 
less than eight months during the school year. 

2. ATTENDANCE. The actual per cent. of at- 
tendance (to find this, multiply average daily at- 
tendance by 100 and divide by total enrollment) 
for the school must be not less than seventy-five ; 
provided, that each child of or between the ages of 
the seventh and the seventeenth birthdays must 
have an average attendance of ninety per cent. for 
the entire term except when excused under the 
law. Non-attendance is excusable if due to one 
of the following causes, viz.: (1) Attendance else- 
where at some approved private or parochial 
school; (2) actually necessary to the support of 
the family as determined by the state’s attorney, 
subject to appeal; (3) completion of the eighth 
grade; (4) physical or mental incapacity; and (5) 
attendance at a public school elsewhere. 

3. DEPARTMENTS. There must be not more 

than one department. 
4, Tracuers. First Class: The teacher must 
be efficient and must be a graduate of a standard 
normal school or must have completed at least one 
year of school work above a four-year high school 
course and must hold a professional certificate. 
Second Class: The teacher must be efficient and 
must hold at least a first grade elementary certifi- 
cate and must have completed at least four years 
of work above the eighth grade. Third Class: The 
teacher must be efficient and must hold at least a 
second grade elementary certificate and must have 
completed at least four years of work above the 
eighth grade. 

5. ScHoor Buitpincs. Must be suitable for 
school purposes, clean, and well kept. There 
must be at least twelve square feet of floor space 
and 200 cubic feet of air space provided for each 
pupil. 

6. Eguipment. Each school must pro- 
vided with :— 

(a) Encyclopedia: Must be a set of modern 
encyclopedia of at least four volumes. (b) Un- 
abridged Dictionaries: Must be Webster’s New 
International. (c) Abridged Dictionaries: Not 
less than five copies. (d) Supplementary 
Readers: In addition to regular basic readers for 


all grades, there must be at least two sets of sup- 
plementary readers for the first six grades and 
classics for the remaining grades. (e) Maps: 
Must be set of at least eight modern maps includ- 
ing state map, mounted on spring rollers in a 
suitable case. (f) Globe: Must be 12-inch sus- 
pension globe. (g) Desks and Seats: Must be 
supplied with suitable single seats and desks, prop- 
erly arranged, for accommodation of all pupils. 
Single adjustable seats and desks preferred. 
(h) Blackboards: Must be at least 100 square feet, 
slate preferred. (i) Drinking Water: Each 
school must be supplied with a closed receptacle 
and individual drinking cups, or a_ fountain. 
(j) Lavatory: Each school must be provided with 
proper facilities for washing the face and hands. 

7. Course or Strupy. The common school 
subjects, including elementary agriculture, as named 
in the law and outlined in the state course of study 
must be taught. 

8. Lisprary. Must have a well selected library 
divided’ between general and reference books. 
The reference will include the dictionaries and the 
encyclopedia, but readers and other texts must not 
be included in either list. The books for the 
library shall be selected from lists approved by the 
state superintendent. 

First Class: Must have not less than 100 vol- 
umes. Second Class: Must have not less than 
100 volumes. Third Class: Must have not less 
than 75 volumes. 

9. HEATING, VENTILATING, AND LIGHTING. 
Each school must be properly heated, ventilated 
and lighted in the following way: (a) Heating: 
Must be either basement plant or jacketed stove, 
same to be properly installed, for purposes 
of ventilation. (b) Ventilating: Fresh air must 
be brought from outside over or by a heated body 
through an intake or flue that is large enough to 
furnish sufficient fresh air which calls for a cross 
section area of a square foot for every ten pupils. 
This fresh air must be delivered at about six feet 
above level of floor. The foul air exit or flue 
must be of the same dimensions as the fresh air 
flue. It must remove the foul air at level of the 
floor, bringing the air in contact with a heated body 
in order that it may move up and out. (c) Light- 
ing. Light must be admitted from left side or 
rear, or both, and the total light area must be not 
less than twenty per cent. of the floor space. 

10. Ctosets. To guard more effectively the 
health and morals of the pupils, there must be in- 
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side closets, or if outside, they must be connected 
by enclosed passage-ways with the school build- 


ing or built with double. doors and ‘kept ‘clean arid’ 
In either case they must be well 


free from snow. 
kept. 

11. ScHoot Grounps. In villages and towns 
the grounds must be at least a block in extent, and 
in the open country must be at least two acres. 
The grounds must be clean and present an orderly 
appearance. 


12. Recorps AND ScHoot Erricrency. There 


must be kept by the teacher a complete record 
showing in detail each and every item herein named 
for classification, ‘and: it- must; show the enumera- 
tion; enrollment, attendance and standings of all 
pupils. Each school must show that it has main- 
tained a high standard of efficient service during 
the year which will be shown largely when at least 
ninety per cent. of available pupils enrolled com- 
plete their grades in a creditable manner. Ex- 
aminations will be given by the state board of ed- 
ucation, or inspector, to assist in determining this 
standard. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


BY FRANCIS T. SMITH 


Float thou majestically, 
Proudly, triumphantly, 

Ever protectingly, 

Flag of the free. 

No foe our faith shall blight 
In thy unconquered might, 
Emblem of truth and right, 
We bow to thee. 


As in grim days of yore— 
Now on a hostile shore, 
Fulfil thy pledge once more, 
Red, white and blue. 

Long as thy stately bars 
And heaven’s reflected stars, 
Dishonor never mars, 

We will be true. 


Prove to the waiting world, 

When free men are assailed, 

Our standard is unfurled, 

For justice still. 

Strengthen us lest we fall, 
-- Inspiring one and all, 

Urging thy righteous call, 

Under God’s will. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY’ 


| Editorial. } 


[In response to a tesolution passed by the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association during the Christmas 
holidays of 1913, a conference of men and women 
representing every type of public education in the 
state was called to meet in the office of Francis G. 
Blair, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
January 31, 1914, to consider plans for carrying for- 
ward the work of the survey. Those present at this 
conference were F. G. Blair, Springfield; David Felm- 
ley, Normal; J. W. Cook, DeKalb; W. P. Morgan, 
Macomb; W. B. Owen, Chicago; L. D. Coffman, Ur- 
bana; W. C. Bagley, Urbana; D. Walter Potts, East 
St. Louis; G. F. Randle, Danville; G. D. Wham, Car- 
bondale; W. R. Hatfield, Chicago; E. G. Bauman, 
Quincy; H. S. McGill, Jr.. Springfield; G. W. Conn, 
Woodstock; Morgan C. Hogge, Chicago; Chester C. 
Dodge, Chicago; Thomas F. Holgate, Evanston; a. 
Bobbitt, Chicago; Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago. 
The conference resulted in the appointment of the 
following executive committee: President David 
Felmley of Normal. chairman; Superintendent Hugh 
S. McGill, Jr., Springfield; County Superintendent 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Principal Morgan 
Hogge, Chicago. L. D. Coffman of Urbana was made 
ex-officio member of the committee and director of 
the survey.] 


The purpose of the Illinois Survey was purely 
educational. Its methods were distinctly profes- 
sional. Its materialization was scientific. 


It was devoid of all political flavor. It elimi- 


inois School Survey,’’ a co-operative investigation of school 
Sani ions and school efficiency, initiated and conducted by- the 
teachers of Illinois in the interest of all the children of all the people. 
L. D. Coffman, director. Bloomington, Lllinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, Cloth, 380 pp. Price, $1.90, 


nated all scholastic jealousies. It was not intended 
to lambaste, boast, or boost. It had no desire to 
dethrone or enthrone anybody or anything. 

Honest men by honest mens 
deavored to learn the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about certain phases of public 
school equipment, administration, and schoolroom 
efficiency in the state of Illinois. 

No one was trying to qualify as an expert in the 
science and art of surveying, and fortunately Illi- 
nois had at command as brainy, as devoted, as ex- 
perienced men as could be found in all America, 
and her loyal professional sons were ready to place 
themselves at her service. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, as director, had the lead- 
ing part. He chose for his major “The Economic 
Status of the Teachers of Illinois” and “The 
Technique of Admintstration,” which with his in- 
troduction takes 111 pages. Dr. W. C. Bagley 
studied and reported upon “The Program of 
Studies in Town and City Elementary Graded 
Schools” (54 pages). Dr, Elmer E. Jones, North- 
western University, gives seventeen pages to 
“Some Exceptional High School Pupils in Illinois.” 


‘I. A. Clements in seventeen pages presents “Stu- 


dent Population and Related Problems. in High 


honestly en- 
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Schools.” Dr. J. F. Bobbitt gives.a study of some things reliably’sbout the eduestional work -in 
“Spelling Seores in Fifty-four Illindis “Cities,” and a great state, without ‘attempting to know the un 
“Arithmetic Scores in Seven Illinois’ Cities.” knowable. 

The rural schools have more than one-fourth No school man’s library can be complete with- 


of the book in tables and articles by four surveyors. out it. No public library has a right to be with- 
It is a notable and successful attempt to know out it. 


How let us thank the Eternal Power; convinced 
That heaven but tries our virtue by affliction,— 
That oft the cloud whicb wraps tbe present bour 


y Serves but to brigbten all our future days. 
| —Jobn Brown. 
| SUCCESSFUL CLUB WORK ture from the old order of things. However, the 
people liked it. After the officers were elected 
U it was found to be a good plan to put as many of { 
_ Lebanon, Shelby County, Tennessee those who remained on the program committee as 
Hi i " possible, thereby giving them all something to do. 
come A fter a club was organized it went to work, and 
oe ties of the United States. One feature of its success considering the circumstances under which they 
-— has been the school club work for women and the Jabored, the good they accomplished was almost 
i attendant Parent-Teachers’ Associations. ] marvelous. At their second meeting, generally 
t) In establishing a school women’s club and a par- two weeks from the organization, they as a rule 
t ent-teachers’ association in the country district I decided on some kind of entertainment to be given 
i endeavored to show that rural women, especially, in the near future. Many of the clubs gave box- 
I needed this work to relieve their hum-drum duties suppers with other features added, some plays 
somewhat; being careful always to let them un- with the members taking the leading parts, others 
7) derstand that I believed in work—hard work— _ gave ice cream suppers and served dinners to pub- 
a | but that some outside interest was necessary for lic gatherings, while still others gave concerts and 
ii their better development. I sometimes quotedthe various kinds of social affairs. Not only did these 
i old saying: “All work and no play makes Jack a various entertainments serve to give pleasure to 
4 dull boy.” the people of the different communities, but always 
In appealing to the material side, they were a neat sum was realized. With this money one 
i shown wherein land was more valuable in a lively club painted the school building, another bought 
. community where a good school was maintained. a piano for their school, while some put in a 
| All points were illustrated with concrete examples. school library, which was a great benefit to all 
I also told them what these organizations had done _ the surrounding country. In this county nearly hal 
. for the communities in the large schools where | the schools had no desks of any kind, the pupils 
had taught, assuring them that what they could do being compelled to sit all day on old long benches 
+ | for their communities, on a small scale necessarily, which had every appearance of having done ser- 
h would be just as great as what the mothers had_ vice in the ark. When organizing a club in these 
i) done in the more populous communities. To schools [ always advised them to use the first 
} clinch the point, they were reminded of the poor money they made to buy new patent desks, and 
} widow who cast in her mite. It was a pleasure to my advice was taken. 
talk to them, they were so interested and gave ‘In about three months’ time these clubs had 
such good attention. Living so far out in the made $1,000 to use in beautifying the school build- 
) country many of them had few opportunities to ings and grounds in their respective communities. 
attend any kind of gathering and less opportuni- The monetary value was nothing compared with 
ties to read, because of the lack of books. the school spirit created, the pleasure given, the 
As a general thing they were so enthusiastic confidence inspired and the great lesson taught, of 
over the work. that the clubs were no_ being able to work together in unison. They did 
. trouble. to organize and the officers easily more to create a school spirit than. all the other 
secured, but in two or three. places I had _ school agencies combined. 


some difficulty in securing a president. None In 1916 there was not a school in the county do- 

| -wanted the honor because they were afraid they ing high school work, and only two ‘schools having 

— would fail, as it was all so new to them. Never as many as three teachers. They now have three 

7. before this had Parent-Teachers’ Associations been high schools, one of which employs as many as six 
organized in the country, and it was such a depar- — teachers, and the other two four teachers each. 


a. 


| A big-souled teacher in a modest building has a far better school than a small-souled 
i teacher in a palatial building.—F. B. Pearson. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


COMPILED BY CHARLES E. SKINNER 


Ohio University, Athens 


In assembling this list of titles of professional 
books, | have tried to write, as nearly as might be, 
the kind of list that I should have found useful 
when I was beginning my study of education. 

Books that were regarded as superior yesterday 
may have only historical value today. New books 
are coming from the. press every day. A list like 
this may save some one a great deal of labor and 
yexation of spirit. There are many books to 


choose from. Still, they are of varying merit; 


and, perhaps more important, their temperamental 
appeal is diverse. 

Titles of books on special methods of teaching, 
experimental education, laboratory manuals, back- 
ward and gifted children, mental and physical 
tests and school tests of handwriting, arithmetic, 
spelling, etc., have been omitted from this _ list. 
Such a list might be given later. 

The subject matter of a book should be worth 
while; the “ease and difficulty” factor should 
correspond with the class of students for whom 
the book was intended; the book should raise prob- 
lems in the mind of the reader by getting him to 
do some reflective thinking; and finally, the book 
should make applications of the principles studied. 

In order to make the list more intelligible to the 
general reader, the names of the books that would 
serve admirably as texts in teachers’ training 
courses are marked by an asterisk (*); and the 
names of the books intended for advanced stu- 
dents are marked by a dagger (7). In several 
instances, however, no one book would serve as a 
text; for example, in the case of a course in In- 
troduction to Education, all four of the books 
named should be used. The same statement holds 
true of the titles of books given under Curriculum 
and Adolescence. 


I. Introduction to Education. 
Dewey, School and Society (1915 edition), Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 
Judd, Genetic Psychology for Teachers (1911 edi- 
tion). A. 
Rugg, The Experimental Determination of Mental 
Discipline in School Studies. B. 
Watt, The Economy and Training of Memory. ©. 
II. Educational Psychology. 
(a) Elementary texts. 
*Colvin and Bagley, 
(1914). D. 
*Freeman, Psychology of Common School 
Branches (1916). E. 
James, Talks to Teacher 


Human Behavior, 


on Psychology 


(1906): F. 
*Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals ..6#- Child 
Study. D. 
Major, First Steps in _ Mental Growth 
(1906). D. 


Pyle, Outlines of Educational Psychology. B. 
*Sandiford, Mental and Physical Life of 
School Children (1913). C. 
Starch, Experiments in Educational Psy- 
chology. D. 
(b) Advanced texts. 
t*Colvin, The Learning Process (1911). D. 


t*Judd, Psychology of High School Sub- 
jects (1915). G. 


Experimental Education (1916). 


*McDougall, Social Psychology. 
tRusk, Experimental Education (1912). 
t*Thorndike, Educational Psychology 
(Briefer Course), 1914. Teachers Col- 
lege. J. 
tThorndike, Educational Psychology. 
Vol. I. The Original Nature of Man. 
Vol. II. The Psychology of Learning. 
Vol III. Work and Fatigue. Individual 
Differences. K. 
tWhipple, Manual of Mental and Physical 
Tests. 
Part I. The Simpler Processes. 
Part II. The Complex Processes. B 
lll. Psychology. 

*Angell, Psychology. F. 

James, Psychology (Briefer Course). F, 

Judd, Psychology. L. 

*tMunsterberg, Psychology, General and Applied. A. 

of Psychology (1911). D. 

illsbury, Fundamentals of P 
rv. ta sychology (1916). D. 

(a) Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, 
Teaching the Common Branches. 
Charters, Methods of Teaching. M. 
*Earhart, Types of Teaching (1914). E. 
Gesell, Normal Child and Primary Educa- 

tion (1912). G. 
McMurry, Method of the Recitation. D. 
Educational Measurements (1916), 
*Strayer, Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process (1913). D, 
*Thorndike, Principles of Teaching. N. 
Witmer and Others, The Special Class for 
Backward Children. O, 

(b) Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Bagley, Classroom Management. D. 
Hollister, High School Administration 

(1909). P. . 
a High School Education. L. 
arker, Methods of Teaching j i 
Schools. G. 
V. Hygiene. 
Allen, Civics and Health (1909). G. 
tCornell, Health and Medical Inspection of School 
Children (1912). Q. 

*Dresslar, School Hygiene (1913). D. 

tForsyth, Children in Health and Disease (1909). R. 

Holmes, Conservation of the Child (1912). S. 

Lyster, Textbook of Hygiene fur Teachers. B. 

*Terman, Hygiene of the Child (1914). E, 

VI. Curriculum.. . 
Curriculum. 
_ Bobbitt, What the Schools T i 
each and Might Teach 
Curriculum of the Elementary School. 
from Teachers College Record. K. 
Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum. D. 
— Course of Study for Elementary Schools. 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY* 

Applied psychology has hitherto meant psy- 
chology applied to the science and art of teaching, 
but now and here it means psychology applied to 
work and play, to effort and rest, to fatigue and 
sleep, to a knowledge of the effect of drugs and 
stimulants, to the workshop and the market place, 
the bank and the laboratory, to medical and legal 
practice. 

The leading chapters deal with the Influence ot 
Heredity upon Achievement, of the Dependence 
of Efficiency upon Age and Environment. 

The authors have studied closely the value of 
a knowledge of individual psychology as a means 
of success. This is the first serious attempt to 
prepare a general text on applied psychology, pre- 
senting its principal aims, types and methods, in- 
volved in various fields of endeavor. 

It is nothing less than marvelous that without 
any such textbook applied psychology has pro- 
duced innumerable men and women who have 
found a most profitable profession in applying 
psychology to factories, courts, hospitals, banks, 
salesmanship and now to the testing of men for 
official service in the army and navy. 

Business management is now regarded as de- 
pendent for its success upon a knowledge of psy- 
chology in employing, supervising, organizing, 
and training helpers. 

This text is almost limitless in its telescopic out- 
look, and in its microscopic intensity of detail. 
When one realizes what they have accomplished 
by this book he can but wonder how the world 
has managed to jog along without it. Its flying 


Psychology.” By H.L. Hollingworth, Ph. D., and A. T. 
ra Roth of Columbia University. New York: D. Appleton 
336 pp. » $2.25 net, 
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machine speeding up makes one feel as though 
we had been Darius Greens in our fearful lack of 
aim and purpose in any line of work, but most of 
all in education. The old-time—not very old-time 
—treatment of applied psychology to teaching 
looks like an ox cart as compared with the latest 
limousine, like Franklin’s kite in comparison with 
Marconi’s wireless telegraph. 

We have no idea that this will prove to be the 
last word, but it is surely the first word by way 
of a textbook for all classes of students in all 
phases of applied psychology. The book is al- 
most as wonderful as the science which it reveals 
and directs. 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT GARY” 


lf there was ever a campaign in which “the 
truth” was badly mixed it was in the last Mayor- 
alty campaign in New York City. One side swore 
that the Gary scheme was positively black, and 
the other side swore that it was positively white. 
Both gave “facts and figures.” It was entirely 
clear that somebody, possibly everybody, felt that 
anything is fair in war; that a lie is as virtuous 
as truth. 

The worst of the New York school politi- 
cal campaign was that no victory was possible for 
the discomfiture of bad men and women, 
none was for the defeat of the enemies of public 
schools. 

At the very best it was merely that one set of 
good school men and women were fighting an- 
other set of good men and women in education, 
while the spoils system of the greatest city in the 
world, with limitless possibilities of chicanery, 
could alone be benefited. 

It is as useless to ask who was to blame as 
to ask who is to blame for this world war which 
has ruined Belgium, made a Mexico out of Rus- 
sia, and done a multitude of other damnable 
things. 

The one good thing that may come out of this 
war is that there will not be another war for a 
generation, and the only good thing we can see 
that may come out of the New York outrage is 
that good school men and women will not pro- 
vide the excuse for political deviltry in any city 
for some years, 

The only sure truth about Gary seems to be 
that it was the cause, wittingly or unwittingly, of 
more political deviltry than has ever been known 
before in the educational world. 

If education has gained in any respect we 
would like to know how, when and where. 


La. 


TOO MUCH AND TOO LITTLE CREDIT 

In deseribing the especially good work in any 
community our purpose is not primarily to boost 
any person, but the work as a whole. We assume 
that few of our readers know any one concerned 
in the achievement, but that many are interested 
in the achievement, and to make it attractive a 
strong personal element must be involved. If 
five persons had a part in @ great educational 
work, and we could elect one of them as decidedly 
the most conspicuous, we should give the credit 
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largely to that man. To say that Mr.-A. did this, 
and Mr. B. did that, and Mr. C. another thing 
would be as tedious as to say that one thing hap- 
pened at 7.18 a, m., another at 11.22 a. m., and 
another at 8.16 p. m., instead of saying morning, 
noon, and evening, when the hour was inconse- 
quential. 
So far as specific credit goes we usually give 


too much credit to one, and too little to six others. © 


So far as our purpose is concerned we are sure 
we are right, but if we were writing to parcel out 
credit justly—well, we would not mention it at 
all. 

We are always sorry when we are misunder- 
stood, especially when, as sometimes happens, two 
men have been claiming personal credit for the 
same thing, and we appear to be partisan when the 
one we do not mention is a long-time friend and 
the one we boost is an entire stranger. 

Once in a while we are deceived as to the real 
facts, but when we are it’ is because they have 
been thus given us. We do not invent them. 

When we are misled in some minor detail we 
do not correct it, when only a few would be in- 
terested, and only they noticed the misplaced 
emphasis. 
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THE RURAL TEACHER* 


No one has a better right to speak to rural 
teachers than has Harold Waldstein Foght. From 
childhood he has known rural life through evil 
and good report. It was his school. He was 
its teacher, and for several years he has been the 
most eminent leader of the country school out 
of darkness into light. There has been no better 
book than “The American Rural School,” writ- 
ten by him five years ago, and this, its compan- 
ion, completes worthily and brilliantly the work 
therein so nobly begun. The two books will 
equip any rural teacher for intensified work in 
any rural community. 

Not only does Mr. Foght know rural life and 
the rural school from experience, but he has had 
the best of opportunity to study them in every 
state in the Union, and what is of no less signifi- 
cance he has the literary art of the school book 
maker. 

Experience in the rural school, devotion to 
country life, opportunity to study the latest and 
best the country over, and skill in the art of put- 
ting the truth clearly and forcibly combine to 
make two great books for the need of the hour. 
*“The Rural Teacher and His Work in Community Leadership, in 


Schoo! Administration and in = School Subjects.” By Harold 
Waldstein Foght. New York; The cmillan Company. Cloth. * 


pp. Price, $1.40, 


THE HASWELL DEMONSTRATION 


In a little Colorado hamlet seventy miles south 
of Pueblo, Elsie J. Chambers has attracted atten- 
tion nationally. 

When Miss Chambers went to Haswell four 
years ago it. was merely a little . conventidnal 
school district with sixty-seven ayerage. .attén- 
dance. - 

’ It had always had good teachers, the course of 
study had always been traditional. No one could 


26 Boston that week, and that alone alwa 


find any fault with the schools. In every re- 
spect it was educationally respectable. 

Miss Chambers was different. She wanted to 
be educationally respectable, but she wanted to 
be something more than that; she was impatient 

_with mere conventionality and traditionality. 

_ Miss. Chambers wanted the children to live in 
the second decade of the twentieth century. She 
_ wanted the children to think through eyes and 

hands. She did not say “industrial” or “voca- 
tional,” and asked for no appropriation for tools 
or materials, but she set the boys to whittling, 
and the girls to sewing. Both boys and girls 
modeled and painted. 

The school work of the non-conventional and 
non-traditional variety was so interesting that she 
sent it to the State Fair, and it brought home blue 
ribbons and red ribbons and cash prizes. 

‘In four years the little Haswell school district 
has brought home 157 ribbons of blue and ~ red, 
and $132 in cash. 


Haswell has mot grown perceptibly, but the 
regular school attendance has increased 60 per 
cent. 

The success of littlke Haswell at the Colerado 
State Fair has led to demands for ati exhibition 
of this work in Chicago, in Indianapolis, and in 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Chambers is in great demand in institutes, 
where she teaches the teachers how to make all 
school work alive, and always her classes* are 
crowded. 

We have never seen a better exhibit of hand 
work or one greater in variety than that of the 
Haswell School. 

The jack-knife is still the favorite, but there 
is a bench in the schoolhouse, and it is well 
stocked with tools brought from the various 
homes. 

Little Haswell and Miss Chambers have 
achieved great things for themselves, but greater 
things for country life and for village education. 

- 


THE REASON WHY 


Boston is most disappointed at not being able 
to entertain the Department of Superintendence. 
When the invitation was extended at Kansas City 
we had the right of way on hotels and halls. But 
there was no reason to suppose that that which 
happened could happen, and we did not protect 
either halls or hotels for that week. | When 
the opportunity came, the adequate halls were all 
otherwise listed. 


The annual Automobile Convention will meet in 


ys fills every 
hotel to the brim. . 


The committee of the National. Education As- 
sociation was inclined to make an earlier date, 
but Boston has no clear week till March 18. 

As a matter. of fact the hotels of every city in 
the. country are full to the roof practically all the 
time. This year Kansas City could by no pos- 
sibility entertain the association. ‘Twice in No- 


vember, with. we were unable. to 


get into éither the Muehlebach or Baltimore. 
The soldier-officers are everywhere all the 
time either from camp or en route. 
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KRAFT-FIBRE 

Miss Jennie Cameron, representative of the 
Milton Bradley Company’ (Springfield, Massachu- 
setts) for the Pacific Northwest, has demon- 
strated by elaborate study that Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, was the first city in the United States to 
use Kraft-fibre in the schools. The Milton Bradley 
Company has published arid just issued a booklet 
on the use of Kraft-fibre,. and in this booklet 
credit is given to the club, women of Wenatchee 
for having originated the idea. It is stated that 
“The use of Kraft-fibre for basket work origi- 
nated with the Indians in the Okanogan country 
in the state of Washington. In the absence of 
grasses necessary for their basket work, very 
coarse matting was raveled and the fibre obtained 
was used in making large baskets, hampers, etc., 
which were later offered for sale in Wenatchee. 
The club women of Wenatchee, following ideas 


gained from the Indians, adopted the fibre basket. 


work in the arts and craft department of their 
club. 

“With the growing scarcity of reed for basket- 
work, it became apparent that Kraft-fibre could 
be utilized with success in schools. It was taught 
several county teachers’ institutes, to grade 
teachers and handwork supervisors, and later it 
was adopted by public schools, normal schools 
and night schools, meeting with great success in 
all grades from the fourth through the high 
school. It has also: proven very practical work 
for the home, for women’s clubs, playground as- 
sociations, and others.” 

The material itself, which is called Kraft-fibre, 
is a grass which grows in the water in Japan. 
The seed is planted in the coldest season and har- 
vested in the warmest. It is then treated in a way 
similar to that given to pine needles in their prep- 
aration for basket work. Dipped in immense 
vats of boiling water to free the roots and _ the 
brown leaves from the base of the fibre, it is then 
dyed or woven in its natural color, as the case 
may be. 


PROVINCIALISMS 


There are people in Boston who are some- 
what disturbed because the Journal of Educa- 
tion calls the school committee a “board of edu- 
cation,” and a master a “principal.” 

They used to feel the same because we always 
spoke of the elementary school as “eight” 
grades. 

We have nationalized ourselves pretty largely 
on the “eight” grades, but we shall never have 
principals, nor boards of education, our tradi- 
tions are too precious. But everyone in New 
England knows what we mean when we use 
the national terms, but comparatively few 
people out of New England would be entirely 
sure what we meant if we wrote of the school 
committee and the master. 

It is not that we undervalue our sacred tra- 
ditions, but we want to be understood by all 
readers when we use official terms. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN DETROIT 

Superintendent Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit 
issues a pamphlet, “English Composition,” based 
on a study of composition work in the elementary. 
schools conducted by Miss Clara Beverly, super- 
visor of English, and S. A. Curtis, supervisor of 
Educational Research, using the measurement. 


-seales of Hillegas and Thorndike. This is by far 
_ thé most satisfactory work of the kind of which 


we have any knowledge. It can but do much to 
clear the air by eliminating the freakiness of in- 
dividuality on the part of teachers of English. 

If it tends to conventionalization it will be a 
new conventionalization which is a great improve- 
ment on the fossilization and petrifaction of the 
old standardization, 

The benefit derived from this study will depend 
largely upon the teacher. It affords an opportu- 
nity to develop personality in the hands of a live 
teacher, and one must be sadly fettered by tradi- 
tion to conventionalize the work. 

CAN YOU SPELL THEM? 

The following list is not a rival to the Ayres 
or Buckingham spelling list, but is the examina- 
tion in spelling placed before the candidates for 
admission to the public High School in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1876. , 

Domicile, codicil, utensil, fossil, docile, asperse, 
amerce, rehearse, lettuce, mortise, tortoise, pro- 
boscis, chrystallize, chrysalis, useful, nuisance, 
patrol, parole, twelfth, trisyllable, solid, volleyed, 
cheapen, weavels, measles, separate, colonel, 
fuscia, syzygy, pupillary, capillary, cuneiform, 
caterpillar, halibut, cocoa, beehives, billion, fur- 
long, firkin, sirloin, surfeit,. circuit, cursory, scis- 


sors, scythe, calyx, curfew, negotiate, emaciate, 
tranquillity. 


We are not sure that the Gary squabble had 
any appreciable effect upon the mayoralty squab- 
ble in New York, but we are quite sure that the 
mayoralty-Gary squabble in New York had a 


Titanic effect upon the Gary system in New 
York. 


_Every state, county and city educational 
meeting of which we have any knowledge has 


been wildly patriotic in resolutions and in 
demonstrations. 


The first professional geneticist was Samuel T. 
Fowler, who published a book on “Genetics” in 


Philadelphia, in 1882. A copy was recently sold 
for $50. 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


It is to be Pittsburgh for the next summer 
meeting of the National Education Association. 


Henry Ford is bringing forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance by the wholesale. 


January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 
Do you know what “hoemanry” is? 
January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A SMASHING BRITISH ATTACK. 


The world was taken completely by surprise by 
the smashing attack delivered by General Haig’s 
forces against the great Hindenburg defence line 
on November 21. Starting without the customary 
artillery fire, and led by monster tanks, which 
ploughed their way through the wire entangle- 
ments before the Germans knew that any exten- 
sive movement was under way, the British troops 
made one of the most successful and spectacular 
drives of the war, forcing the enemy back five or 
six miles along a thirty-two-mile front, from the 
Scarpe river to St. Quentin, taking Marcoing and 
half a dozen other towns, and capturing more thaa 
8,000 prisoners and a considerable number of 
guns. This drive came upon the Germans like a 
bolt from the blue. It will effectually halt the 
withdrawal of Germans from the western front to 
re-enforce the army which is fighting in Italy; 
and it will relieve proportionately the hard beset 
Italian forces which are defending Venice. 


THE ALLIES WAR COUNCIL. 


Lloyd George’s vigorous defence seems to have 
silenced his critics, for the time at least, and Pres- 
ident Wilson’s outspoken appeal for a more com- 
plete and concentrated co-ordination of the Allied 
forces has gone far to secure the organization of 
a permanent war council. But, desirable as it cer- 
tainly is to bring about, on the side of the Allies, 
some approach at least to that complete harmony 
of action which characterizes the Teutonic 
strategy, there are difficulties in the way which 
cannot be overlooked. Lloyd George proposes an 
inter-allied council “that will order the whole field 
of battle so that the whole resources of the Allies 
shall be thrown into the conflict in order to bring 
pressure to bear upon the enemy.” The council 
proposed is to be composed of two statesmen and 
two military advisers from Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the United States. But, what is to hap- 
pen if the statesmen align themselves along one 
line of policy and the military advisers along an- 
other? Wise as the statesmen may be, are they 
capable of determining intelligently the military 
problems involved ? 


ENEMY ALIENS. 


The new and rigorous . restrictions upon the 
movements of enemy aliens have been put into ef- 
fect; and it remains to be seen whether they will 
be sufficient to prevent spying and the destruction 
of ships and industrial plants. Docks and piers 
and sections of the water fronts are made military 
zones, and will be guarded by soldiers. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia also is made a military zone, and 
no Germans are to be permitted to enter it, and 
those who are in it will be forced to leave. There 
is to be a registration of enemy aliens all over the 
coyntry ; all permits given to Germans at the out- 
break of the war to live in restricted districts are 
to be revoked, and these Germans must be regis- 
tered: and munition plants, government arsenals. 
and all industries employed upon government work 
are to have military zones thrown around them 


and the protection of a military guard. The weak 
point in these regulations is that they do not apply 
to Austrians, Turks or Bulgarians, because, in the 
absence of a definite declaration of war with those 
peoples, they are not “enemy aliens,” but only the 
allies of enemy aliens. Yet they are hardly less 
dangerous or less treacherous than the Germans. 


THE Y. M. C. A. “DRIVE.” 


Americans are becoming used to raising huge 
sums at short notice for war objects. Like the 
Liberty Loan drives, and the Red Cross drive for 
one hundred million dollars, the Y. M. C. A. nine- 
days drive for thirty-five million dollars was a 
great success. The goal was more than reached, 
and there will be a handsome excess beyond the 
amount in view. The Y. M. C. A. has been doing 
noble work in every field since the war began. 
It has 2,000 war work secretaries already in the 
field, and will soon have 3,000. It has erected 
from nine to fourteen recreational buildings in 
each National Army cantonment, and six or more 
in each National Guard camp, including in each 
cantonment an auditorium seating 3,000. It has 
furnished over 150 large tents and 400 special out- 
fits, including pianos, motion-picture machines, 
phonographs, etc. It publishes a weekly news- 
paper for each of the camps. It is an invaluable 
agency for brightening life in the camps and for 
nullifying evil influences; and whoever contributes 
to it may be sure that every dollar will be wisely 
spent. 

CLEMENCEAU COMES BACK. 


It is after some years in official retirement, but 
of journalistic and public activity, during which 
he has helped to smash and bury a number of 
cabinets, that Georges Clemenceau comes back to 
office as the head of the new ministry and as min- 
ister of war. Because of their attitude after the 
resignation of Premier Painleve, no Socialists 
were invited to join the new ministry, but, with 
that exception, and the Royalists. all parties are 
represented, the Radicals and Radical Socialists 
being dominant. Next to Clemenceau, Stephen 
Pichon, who accepts the portfolio of foreign af- 
fairs, is the best known man in the group. 
Clemenceau, who is now seventy-five years old, 
has lost none of his vigor, and may be counted on 
to deal vehemently with any manifestations of 
political mutiny. It would seem that, by this time, 
the French leaders must recognize the importance 
of pulling all together. 


IS IT THE LAST OF KERENSKY? 

There is a_ wide- -spread impression that the 
world has heard the last of Kerensky. In the first 
few weeks of the Russian revolution, it seemed 
probable that, difficult as the task of bringing 
order out of chaos in Russia might be, he would 
be. equal to it; and he was hailed as the Lincoln 
of: Russia. But either he was overestimated, or 
the” difficulties which he would have to encounter 
were underestimated. His forces were defeated 
by the anarchistic Bolsheviki, and he was degerted 
by his officers. The last that was known of him, 
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GAMES BASED ON FROEBEL’S TEACH- 
ING—(IV) 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


DECEMBER GAME: BASED ON THE “TOYMAN 
AND LITTLE BOY.” 

The children are in a circle. They are given 
names of toys by the Toyman, who stands or runs 
round the circle. 

[All sing; tune, “Lightly Row.”] 
Christmas time, Christmas time, 
Santa Claus is almost here; 
Christmas time, Christmas time, 
Bells ring sweet and clear; 

Santa loves the girls and boys, 
Brings them all the nicest toys, 
Christmas time, Christmas time, 
Santa Claus is here. 

The Toyman says: “I want the sled and drum 
for my pack.” The children he named change 
places, and he tries to slip into the place of one 
of them. The child left out becomes the new 
Toyman, and the game continues. 


JANUARY GAME—BASED ON “THE BRIDGE.” 


The children are in their seats. The first two 
at the back of the room join hands across the aisle 
and run to the front of the room saying :— 

Over the bridge, over the bridge, 
Go you and I, my dear; 

Over the bridge, over the bridge, 
Wishing you a Happy New Year. 


_ They run to seats, and the next two go up, etc.., 


until all have been to the front and back as a rest 
exercise. 


"Language is as utilitarian with childrep as with adults.—Carcline Pratt, New York, 
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SCRIPT STANDARD ALPHABET 
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Approved by the National Association of Penmanship Supervisors, at Cleveland, Ohio, 1917. 


MUST THE PUBLIC’S EMPLOYEES STRIKE 
FOR JUSTICE? 
[Cleveland News.] 

It appears that the pay of the custodians of Cleveland's 
public schools has remained unchanged since 1907. These 
men not only are compelled to support their families at 
present prices out of salaries ten years behind the times, 
but must have money enough left to hire helpers at 
wages higher than in 1907, 

The custodians naturally feel that they are entitled to 
relief from the pinch of high prices. They helieve they 
have waited in patience long enough. Ttey want relief 
right now. They prefer it in the form of salaries for 
themselves figured on a 1917 hasis, instead of on 1907 
conditions, and release from their responsibility as sub- 
employers. They would have the board of education hire 
the assistant janitors and take its own chances with the 
labor market. 

Seemingly the school authorities have no objection to 
granting these requests. Indeed, the school director is 
quoted as pronouncing the custodians’ demands fair and 
just and as reproaching himself for not having taken ac- 
tion sooner toward remedying the uniust conditions. It 
is said the desired relief wiil be provided immediately, 
perhaps before the next weekly n:ecting of the board. 

But it is to be noticed that this prompt and substantial 
justice was not promised, that nothing whatever was done 
toward correcting the ten-year-old injustice, until the 
business agent of a labor union and a deputation of cus- 
todians threatened the school director with a strike likely 
to close many of the schools! 

The school janitors are not the only public employees 
who are trying to live in 1917 on salaries that may or 
may not have been adequate in 1907. The pay of the 
teaching force, though somewhat increased in some 
cases, is admittedly inadequate. The same is true of city 
government employees, such as policemen and firemen, of 
federal employees, such as letter carriers and _ postal 
clerks, as of many classes of salaried workers in many 
kinds of public and private employ. In some instances 
wage increases more or less adequate have been granted, 
more or less voluntarily. But employers, whether public 
or private, have a great many increased costs 10 meet 


without raising salaries until they are obliged to. Per- 
haps it may be stated as the rule that salaried persons in 
general are laboring under more or less economic in- 
justice, resulting from world developments, which will 
not be corrected unless they force a correction--as by or- 
ganizing a strike, like the school janitors. 

To be sure, any who may feel unable or unwilling to 
get justice by getting up strikes are free to quit their 
jobs and go elsewhere. We are told ilkat twenty-ore 
patrolmen have resigned from the Cleveland force within 
a week, on the ground that they cannot live on their city 
pay and can do better somewhere else. Thus a police 
force notoriously small to begin with, and so greatly de- 
pleted by the army draft that the authorities are at their 
wits’ end to find new material, is being rapidly stripped 
of experienced—and presumably exceptionally © enter- 
prising—men because the public fails to treat its em- 
ployees justly unless they can force it to do so. 

The public could—and should—set private employers a 
good example instead of a bad one, but it evidently will 
not do so unless people in general interest themselves in 
demanding equitable 1917 salaries for teachers, mail car- 
riers, policemen, firemen and other public employees who 
are not entirely free to strike for their rights. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 


AND HOME—(X) 
13. THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 
(Second Week in December.) 

M. Joshua iii, 14-17; iv, 1-7, 13, 14; v, 13-15; vi, 12-16, 
20; Zechariah iv, 6, 7. Crossing the Jordan and 
Capture of Jericho. 

T. Joshua x, 1-15; Judges v, 13, 20, 21. Battle of Beth- 
horon. 

W. Joshua xiv, 5-14; xv, 14-19; Psalms xviii, 30-35. 
Caleb, Israel’s “Grand Old Man.” 

T. Joshua xx; Psalms xlvi. Cities of Refuge. 

F. Joshua xxiii; Proverbs xxv, 11-15. Joshua’s Farewell! 
Address. 

S. Joshua xxiv, 1-10; Numbers xxiii, 5-10, 20, 21b, 23b; 
xxiv, 5, 6, 17-19. Israel’s Covenant with God. 

S. Joshua xxiv, 11-32; Psalms cxiv. Israel's Covenant 
Concluded. 
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COUNTRY LIFE READERS. Third Book. By Coia 
Wilson Stewart. Richmond, Virginia: B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 285 pp. : 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Kentucky, presi- 

‘dent Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, founder of Moon- 

light Schools, through which thousands of adult illiterates 

have learned to read who else would never have had their 
eyes open to the information and inspiration of the 

rinted page, found it necessary to create School 
teders especially adapted to her need in achieving 
their enlightenment, and this is the Third and last 
book of that series. 

The former books have been primarily focused for 
frontier work in pioneering them into a new world. No 
books made for children were in any sense adapted to 
their needs. They had no interest in “I See a Cat,” or 
“See My Doll,” or “Little Boy Blue.” Mrs. Stewart made 
books for men and women who read their first phrases 
and sentences. In so doing she revealed genius and de- 
veloped mastery. 

Now, in the Third Reader they have learned to read, 
and according to her vision, they need to be directed, 
lifted, ennobled into the life and thought of men and 
women who have been reading for years; and yet, what 
they read must be within their comprehension. There 


’ must be no trace of artificiality. It must be their real 


thought better expressed than they or their associatcs 
could state it. Literature is really the ennobling and 
lorifying of the thought of the reader. Nothing is 
iterature to any reader who does not actually think the 
author’s thought through his own: life, but in a higher 
vocabulary and phrasing. That has been Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart’s vision in the making of this book. She 
gives these country folks, recently emancipated from 
alliteracy, something which they can think, which they 
want to think, but in the phrasing of men and women 
masters in literature. These country subjects are the 
Forest, Birds, Grasses, Insects, Farm Plants, Flowers, 
Fruits, Animals, The Farmer and his Wife, Thrift, 
Civics, and the Scriptures. 

Among her writers for these country folk are: William 
Cullen Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Keats, Irving, 
Emerson, Trowbridge, Washington, Samuel Smiles, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Hood, Edwin Markham, George P. Morris, 
— Burroughs, Mary Rogers Miller, James Lane Allen, 

olton Hall, Hamlin Garland, Liberty H. Bailey, Frank L. 
Stanton, David Felmley, Enoch A. Bryan, W. K. Tate, 
Ralph Connor, Paul Hamilton Hague, Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
and Henry W. Grady. a 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By Ernest Brown Skinner, Uni- 
wersity of Wisconsin. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
-pany. Cloth. 263 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Of making Algebras there is no end and there will be 
mo end as long as the work of modification and transfor- 
mation of methods goes on. 

The shortening of the time given to algebra in the 
secondary school, together with the great extension of the 
elective system and the consequent placing of mathematics 
in competition with a score of new subjects, has made a 
modification of the traditional college algebra absolutely 
necessary. 

Whether the colleges like it or not, they must recognize 
the fact that a large number of freshmen come to college 
with a single year of algebra, and that that year is of 
little ‘help to the college teacher. The college teacher is 
obliged to exert every effort to make his work of interest 
to students. To this end the subject has been made more 
concrete, applications to the affairs of every-day life have 

en emphasized, processes have been made more direct, 
and the road to the mathematics of the sophomore year 
has been shortened. 

This latest book introduces enough elementary material 
to meet the needs of students who have had the minimum 
training of the secondary schools, and at the same time 
recognizes the growth in mental capacity that normally 
takes place between the first vear of the high school and 
the freshman year of the college. It emphasizes the im- 
mediately practical side of algebra by drawing freely upon 
geometry, physics, the theory of investment, and other 
branches of pure and applied science for illustrative ex- 
amples. An amount of space greater than usual is de- 
voted to the study of the functions which occur most fre- 
quently in practical work. 

STANDARDS IN ENGLISH. A Course of Study in 
Oral and Written Composition for Elementary Schoo!s. 

By John J. Mahoney, principal of State Normal School 


at Lowell, Massachusetts. One of the School Efficiency 

Monographs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 

Book Company. 198 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

No course of study in English is likely to be perma- 
nently satisfactory to all teachers of English, but the best 
results will be attained when, one after another, teacher 
of English or group of teachers of English prepares a 
course of study in the subject and gives it a fair trial. 
There will always be a residuum of progress upon which 
others will build. 

A few years ago a committee of teachers made an in- 
tensive study of the English work in the schools of a 
representative eastern city, as a result of which it was 
decided that the great need in elementary schools is a 
course of study in English which shall be definite in its 
aim, clear and simple in its requirements, carefully worked 
out grade by grade, and suggestive and economical as to 
its methods. 

John J. Mahoney, assistant superintendent of schools 
in the city at the time, now principal of the State Normal 
School at Lowell, Massachusetts, undertook, with the helo 
of other educational experts, the making of a course 
which should fulfill these requirements. After he had 
completed his work, the course was tried out with notable 
success. This coursed study is that which eventuated 
from those experiments and demonstrations. 


MY COUNTRY, MY CONGRESS. By John O. Yeiser, 
Omaha. Published by the National Magazine Company 
of Omaha. 

Mr. Yeiser is one of the most interesting writers w?2 
know. He puts his facts graphically, as the following sen- 
tences wil suggest :— 

“Germany and her associates have 140,000,000 people. 
The Allies combined have 1,000,000,000. 

“Yet the Allies and their friends are panic-stricken over 
a suggestion that Germany may conquer them all and 
force a despicable military authority upon the world. 

“How could this thousand million be conquered by a 
miserable handful of German madmen? 

“Our thousand million people have 100 square miles of 
land to every one square mile of the enemy. Our soi!s, 
blessed with all climates, produce every known necessity 
of conflict, food and clothing. We have forests, minerals 
and oil—nothing is denied us by nature. With men and 
natural resources what is there but our own lack of effi- 
ciency that could hinder success? The only drawback is a 
banking monopoly of money. 

“Give us a scientific money that will set the world to 
work and the German militia will vanish as did the yel- 
low fever when we discovered the source of the scourge. 

“Should this war last, as it will if we are not early vic- 
tors, we should adjust our finances so as to put our com- 
bined millions to work among themselves and fill the 
granaries of the civilized world; turn out food and clothing 
and manufactured products in super-abundance and stop 
all panic from further fear of a crazy monarch.” 


THE HOUSE OF LANDELL. By _ Gertrude Capen 
Whitney. author of “Yet Speaketh He,” “Roses from 
My Garden,” “Above the Shame of Circumstance.” etc. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Company. Price, $1.35, net. 
The growth and development of the wonderfully beau- 

tiful soul of a woman is +he chief theme of this unusual 

book. Supersensitive to spirit environment, the psychic 
forces that beset and sadden her are gradually  subor- 
dinated to those of her Creator, and consequent poise, cer- 
tainty and health follow naturally. Unselfish in motive 
as she is, the results of her experiences cause such self- 
centredness that the human love growing in her heart is 
ignored until nearly the close of the book. The pretty 
love storv of the brother takes him into the life of the 

Southland and brings a touch of lightness to the serious. 

philosophic characters who live in an old New England 

town among the hills. Each of the story people is a 

carefully wrought influence upon Agnes, each has his or 

her part to plav, from the tiny little boy of obsessed and 
weakened mind. to the noble, but melancholy man, who 
finally makes of his despair, a power of good in the ser- 
vice of others. The control of the Creator of all, His all- 
power of vood over the minds and hodies of His children 
are beautifully made the Power of our lives. no matte 
what the inheritance. environment or association with 
others may be. The dissolution of fear—mental and nhv- 
sical: the power of reasoning that real religion in right 
thinking and living may give; all this and much more is 
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brought to bear upon each character and its influence for 
made apparent and 
“The House of Landell, or Follow and Find,” is of un- 
usual interest to thinking, religious, analytic or philosophi- 
cal minds. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF GREEK. By James, Turney 
Allen, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.30. 

The author is Associate Professor of Greek in the 
California University and has produced this book after a 
long experiment upon 300 students and a thorough test by 
five teachers in high school and Loar iy 2 For students of 
this age it is primarily intended and for the more mature 
mind which desires the study for only a year or two. 
Thus the content of the first year must be richer, the 
course more compressed, and Sg eg | given for the 
reading of the choice portions of Greek literature. With 
recitations three times a week the classes complete the 
work in a year; with five a shorter time would be re- 

uired. 

es The book consists of two parts, followed by a vocabu- 

lary. Part I contains lessons and exercises; Part II, a 

grammar. The lessons commence with a numeral fol- 

lowed by a quotation to be committed to memory. Fol- 

lowing these are grammatical references (to Part II), a 

vocabulary, one or more selections for reading, and notes 

—all chosen with care and of intrinsic merit. There are 

also supplements which may be used for sight reading or 

additional lessons. 


CLEMATIS. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb, authors 
of “Arlo.” With illustrations by A. G. Cram and 
Willis Lewis. Boston: Riverdale Press, Brookline. 
Cloth. 

“Arlo” is a beautiful school-story or story for schools 
and the same authors have written “Clematis,” a charm- 
ing story of a real-life little girl in a city, in an orphan’s 
home, on a “Country Two Weeks,” with a_ fidgety 
woman and a good natured man, ending with a glorious 
experience in being found by her grandfather, with whom 
she lived happy ever after. The real virtue of the story, 
aside from its being a good story, is the true-to-life inter- 
pretation of the good and not-quite good features of 
neglectful city life, city police life, orphan’s-home life, 
country-week philanthropy, and the lonely life of a good 
man alone in the world because his only daughter ran 
away and got married ard had never been heard from. 


THE AGE OF FABLE. By Thomas Bulfinch, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12mo. Sixteen 
illustrations. Price, $1, net. 

Ever since it first appeared, Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable” 
has been one of those indispensable desk books for the 
careful reader and writer. For this reason a compact and 
handy volume such as the present is doubly welcome. It 
is printed in clear type, on good paper, a trifle smaller 
than novel size, but including thirty-eight chapters, cover- 
ing the Greek and Latin gods and heroes, and also Ori- 
ental mythology. And what a fund of rich legend and 
story these chapters suggest! Prometheus and Pandora, 
Midas, whose touch of gold was fatal, Venus and Adonis, 
Cupid and Psyche, the quest of the Golden Fleece, the 
labors of Hercules, Orpheus and Eurydice, the fall of 
Troy, the adventures of Ulysses, the wanderings of A=neas 
—all these and many more favorites of song, story, and 
picture are here. Beyond the inherent interest of subject, 
they are necessary to one’s education, since succeeding 
literature is honeycombed with allusions to them. The 
Bulfinch version is itself a classic, and has undoubtedly 
done much to preserve and popularize these fables. 


THE BOOK OF SEVEN WISHES. Written and illus- 
trated by Gertrude Alice Kay. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Every child-lover knows that wishing is one of their 
main occupations and pleasures. Miss Kay, who made 
such a hit in “When the Sandman Comes” because of her 
keen understanding of and sympathy with the children’s 
viewpoint, presents in this new book a group of seven 
unique stories based on wishes which are bound to appeal 
to every normal child. Miss Kay’s ability to illustrate her 
work is demonstrated still further in her attractive draw- 
ings in color and in line. The book is surely one of the 
most attractive children’s books of the season. 


TALES FROM THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington 
Irving. Adapted by Josephine V. Brower. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 44 cents. 

For young people, these well known tales are charmingly 
told with an introduction by the author which causes the 
land of Spain to live again and describes the life of Irving 
in the palace of the Moors. There are six of these legends 
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with a pronouncing vocabulary at the close of the book. 

It is ie material for reading, English or composition 

work. 

TEN AMERICAN GIRLS FROM HISTORY. By Kate 
Dickinson Sweetser. Illustrated by George Alfred Wil- 
liams. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
Tales of heroism in many different fields, of American 

women who have served their country or their age. Miss 

Sweetser, who is also author of “Ten Boys from His- 

tory,” most charming style and makes these 

chapters of absorbing interest. 
the characters treated herein are Pocahontas, prety 

Quincy, Molly Pitcher, Virginia Reed Murphy, Elizabe 

Van Lew, Ida Lewis, Clara Barton, Clara Morris, Louisa 

M. Alcott, and Anna Dickinson. 

BOYHOOD DREAMS. _By Joe Lee Davis, youngest poet 
in America. Published by J. L. Richardson &. Co., 
Lexington, Ky. Paper. Price, 50 cents, 
The author of these fifty-five rhymes is only twelve 

years of age and two of them he wrote when he was 

seven. They all have the boy-life flavor, as, for instance, 

“Daddy’s Tales,” “My Teddy Bear,” “A Glimpse at Santa 

Claus,” “When I’m Good,” “Curly Locks,” * ly Two 

Chickens,” “When Daddy Comes from Town, 4 ‘The 

Bright Side of School,” “When I was. Sick,” “Playing 

Soldier,” Recess at School,” “When Daddy Goes to 

Work,” “In the Nursery Nook,” “My Pet Cat,” “My Chum 

and I,” and “The Best Time I Ever Had.” The two 

written at seven years of age are: “The Bedtime March” 
and “After Supper.” 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S GUIDE FOR 1918. By 
Harry Edwards Bartow. Philadelphia: American Sun- 
day School Union. Price, 25 cents. =: | 
This pocket manual, bound in imitation leather, con- 

tains a complete list of lessons for the year, outlines of 
the books from which they are taken, maps, prayers and 
special features for. special occasions. ach month is 
given a seasonable order of: service, conduct of the school 
and hints for the workers’ meeting. The book is full of 
suggestions that will give new life to the school, and help 
many a superintendent with fresh inspiration and new 
ideas for development. 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK. Comments by Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 
Illustrated. Price, 8 cents, or $6.50 per-100. copies. 

For soldiers and sailors, this Gospel is arranged in 
aragraph form with Our Lord’s words in black-face type. 
he comments show the message of the Lord in our daily 
life; there are Sunday School lessons, maps, and hymns, 

a music, all combined in a tiny book less than 3 inches 

vy 


MR. TURTLE’S FLYING ADVENTURE. By Albert 
er Paine. New York: Harper & Brothers. Illus- 
trated. 

Our friends of the “Hollow Tree Stories” have come 
again—Jack Rabbit, Mr. Possum and his friend Crow, 
and all the others. There are five separate tales in this 
book with many attractive sketches in black and white, 
of interest to the young, as well as a cover in colors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“The Rural School Plant.” By S. A. Challman. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

“The Permanent Values in Education.” By Kenneth 
Richmond. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Scott’s Quentin Durward.” Edited by M. J. Herzberg. 
Price, 50c. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“The Greek Genius” (Essays). Edited by Lane Cooper. 
Price, $3.50. New York: Yale University Press, 

“The Book_of Seven Wishes.” By G. A. Kay. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co; 

“Poets of the Democracy.” By G. C. Martin. London: 

= arent’s Job.” By C. N. Millard. Price, $1. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press, . 

“Self-Surveys by Colleges and Universities.” By Wil- 
liam H, Allen,—“Self-Surveys by  Teacher-Training 
Schools. By W. H. Allen and C. G. Pearse.—“Science 
for Beginners.” By D. Fall. Price, $1.28.—‘“Poco a 
Poco. By G. Hall. Price, $1—*“Ein Anfangsbuch.” By 
L. B. Crandon.—“Citizenship.” By M. Bennion, Price, 
$1, Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

Golden Numbers.” Chosen by K. D. Wiggin and N. A, 
Smith.—“The Posy Ring.” Chosen by K. D. Wiggin and 
N. A. Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Man Without a Country.” By E. E. Hale. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus Company. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse.. Murine at Druggists, 0c. Ask 
— EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
Tee. 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school ev 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


ents in any part 
work or school administration 


- ot 
. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


%-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chape ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

2-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


29-December 1: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Allan Abbott, Teach- 
ers College, New York City, presi- 
dent; James F. Hosic, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 
7-8: New Bagiond Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 


Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 


sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president: Dr. 

3 P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
ry. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women. Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 

@%-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Svracuse. Charles 
Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
en 


FEBRUARY. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president: Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel. Secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 


intendent R. M. Caldwell, Muan- 
zum. Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 


tary 


_ Northwestern Oklahoma Fducational 


Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley. Pond Creek, president: 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
eational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henrv- 
etta. president: Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DURHAM. Every student who 
wants to enter New Hampshire Col- 
lece in the future must pass a physi- 
cal examination. As under devel- 
opment shows n in the examinations 
remedial exercises will be prescribed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Four important organ- 
izations of educators met tovether at 
the State House this month for 3 
two-davs’ convention—the New Enc- 
land Association of School Superin- 
tendents. the Massachusetts Sunerin- 
tendents’ Association, the Massachn- 
setts Teachers’ Association and the 
American Institute of Instruction. 

It was the first time that these as- 


sociations had met together. It was 
also one of the largest and most aus- 
picious conventions of educators ever 
secured by these organizations, filling 
to overflow 7: largest hearing room 
i e State House. a 

im Tollace E. Mason, principal of the 
Keene, N. H., State Normal .School, 

ided. 

to secure the liberaliza- 
tion of college entrance requirements 
in favor of larger freedom were in- 
troduced by Clarence D. Kingsley, 
agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education in charge of high schools, 
and passed unanimously by the con- 
vention. They are as follows :— 

“Whereas, many colleges outside of 
New England have granted a large 
measure of freedom to secondary 
schools in determining the subjects 
best adapted to of pupils 

aring for college, an 

de, most New England col- 
leges by their rigid requirements pre- 
vent the secondary school from offer- 
ing these students such work as the 
majority of them need in English, 
history, civics, general and biological 
science and, in the case of girls, 
household arts, and ; 

“Whereas, these colleges require all 
such pupils, regardless of their in- 
dividual and social needs, to devote 
excessive attention to two foreign 
laneuages and formal mathematics, 
and 

“Whereas, many pupils do not de- 
cide to go to college until they reach 
the later vears of the high school 
course, and 

“Whereas, we as a people, in order 
to do our duty to the nation, and the 
world in the reconstruction period 
after the war, should encourage stu- 
dents not needed in war service to 
pursne higher education. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
colleges, in the interests of our youth 
and of the nation. should grant a 
larger measure of freedom to second- 
arv schools in planning their college 
preparatory courses, and should also 
so modify their entrance requirements 
as to permit the entrance of any pu- 
pil who has secured the essentials of 
an effective secondary education and 
possesses the requisite intellectual 
ability and maturity of purpose and 
be *t further 

“Resolved, that a committee of 
twelve be annointed by the president 
of this association to confer with the 


colleves regarding the need _ for 
greater freedom for the secondary 
school.” 


Here is a part of the “varsity” 
proeram line-un: United States Com- 
missioner P. P. Claxton, Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith of Massachu- 
setts Commissioner M. B. Hillegas 
of Vermont. Superintendent A. 0. 
Thomas of Maine. Arthur D. Dunn 
ef Washineton. President E. W. 
Honking of Dartmouth, President 
Meikleiohn of Amherst. President 
Faunce of Rrown and Commissioner 
Kerdall of New Tersey. 

The ioined association also adonted 
reneral resolutions. drawn up hv Tohn 
A. Avery, Mabel C. Bragg and Fred- 


erick W. Kingman, reading in part:— 

Resolved, That we hereby approve 
the report of the Commission on 
Physical Education appointed last 
year. Physical training should cease 
to be largely confined to school ath- 
letics. The examination of young men 
applying for enlistment or called by 
the draft has shown that a large per- 
centage are physically unfit for ser- 
vice. This is a lamentable reflection 
upon the educational institutions of 
our country, which have woefully neg- 
lected this side of the development of 
our youth. 

Resolved, That we favor the intro- 
duction into grammar and high school 
curricula of agricultural courses, sur- 
veying the subject from a national 
and international viewpoint, as well 
as the introduction of elementary 
instruction in farming and gardening. 

In a democratic country openin 
wide its doors to the many races o 
the world and receiving them into 
citizenship, it is imperative that the 
nublic schools assume the responsi- 
bilitv .of training its young people in 
the duties and principles of citizenship, 
Be it, therefore 

Resolved, That we second earnestly 
the statute recently passed by the 
General Court requiring the teaching 
of citizenship in our public schools, 
We contend, however, that the meth- 
ods to be employed should be the re- 
sult of careful study on the part of 
educators and vary to meet the de- 
mands of different communities. We 
insist that the treatment of this sub- 
iect should be broad and should not 
include the state-wide adoption of 
anv arbitrary plan such as the so- 
called “School City” System, but 
rather of such plans as shall be de- 
vised by the State Board of Edu- 
cation or by local school boards 
after careful investigation of local 
needs and conditions. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse 
the recommendation of the United 
States Commissioner -of Education 
and the commissioner of our own 
state that we make every possible ef- 
fort to keep our boys and girls in 
school. believing that tree patriotism 
demands the service of men and 
women of broad outlook and thorough 
knowledge. and that these qualities 
are denendent on the years of train- 
ine that our grammar and _ high 
schools can give. 

Resolved, That in the present ca- 
lamity into which our country has 
heen thrown we do all in our nower 
to sunnort our President and our 
lesiclaters: that we nreach allegiance 
to the flag and to the nrinciples of 
democracy; that we frown upon the 
Inkewarm, the faint-hearted and the 
trattor: and that we make it our 
husiness and. in so far as our influ- 
ence will carry, the business of our 
minils to further the doctrines of 
democracy, of freedom. and of pro- 
tection for the down-trodden. 

Mav God erant a sneedy cnlmina- 
ton of the war and a neace securing 
the universal adortion of the prin- 


enles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. 
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November 29, 1917 


OFFICERS. 
American Institute of instruc- 
Ae President, Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N._H.; Secretary, John_ J. 
Mahoney, Lowell, Mass. New Eng- 
jJand Association of School 
tendents : President, John  E. 
Meyer, Abington, Mass.; Secretary, 
hhusetts Superintendents - 
— President, C. H. Dempsey, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Secretary, Frank 
C. Johnson, Ayer, Mass. Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association: Presi- 
dent, Walter V. McDuffy, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Secretary, Bion C. 
Merry, Needham, Mass. 

On November 16 there was held at 
the City Club a dinner in honor of 
Henry Whittemore, principal of the 
Framingham Normal School.  Prin- 
cipal Arthur C. Boyden presided at 
that meeting, and, in behalf of those 
ipresent, presented Mr. Whittemore 
with a solid silver loving cup, en- 
graved as follows: “Greetings to 
Henry Whittemore from Officials of 
the Board of Education, Normal 
School Principals, and the Whitte- 
more Club, November 16, 1917. 


Commissioner of Education Payson 
Smith has just appointed an advisory 
committee of school superintendents 
to act with him in considering public 
education and war activities. The 
members are: Francis McSherry of 
Holyoke, John R. Fausey of West 
Springfield, Charles S. Clark of Som- 
erville, John De Meyer of Abington, 
Clarence A. Dempsey of Haverhill 
and John S. Scully of Brockton, The 
purpose which Commissioner Smith 
has in view in this move is to hoid 
the public schools to a high standard 
of efficiency, to protect them from 
unwise inroads, and to draw from the 
war lessons of benefit to the schoois. 

Three immediate things call for 
careful consideration. One is the 
pressure for the introduction in the 
schools of campaiens for the raising 
of funds, or for the spreading of in- 
formation regarding the undertakings 
of the government or various organ- 
izations doing work for the war :— 

“There are over ninety separate or- 
ganizations doing war work of one 
kind or another aside from the gov- 
ernment itself, which has more or 
less work to be done through the 
schools. Then there are the various 
organizations which are strictly pro- 
pagandist. If we allow one in the 
schools we must allow others, hence 
the necessity of some way of deter- 
mining the wisdom of granting the 
privileges of schools.” 

The head of the state school sys- 
tem outlines the case when he says :— 

“The multiplicity of the organiza- 
tions, both official and otherwise, 
that are now undertaking to serve the 
nation and that are calling upon the 
schools for their participation is con- 
fusing to school officers and may be 
demoralizing not only to the schools 
but to worthy enterprises as well. I 
desire that the schools shall at once 
perform their present duty to the na- 
tion and protect the interests of the 
children.” 

Commissioner Smith would have 
careful consideration given to the 
question of the withdrawal of  stu- 
dents from school in order that they 
may actively participate in food pro- 
duction, food conservation, or other 
industrial matters. There will de 
willingness to aid in these campaigns, 
but such drafts need to he so man- 
aged that the educational loss will he 
minimized. A third important ques- 


tion “is the permanent modification 
of the school curriculum for the pur- 
poses of the better teaching of citi- 
zenship, physical education, and so on. 
The war has taught us that we have 
been deficient in our physical educa- 
tion, in the teaching of home econ- 
omics and thrift, and that we must 
improve on them.” 

SOMERVILLE. In the High 
School the sum of $10,000 was sub- 
scribed to the second Liberty Loan 
from among the teachers one pupils 
of the school. In one room twenty- 
nine bonds were taken. Many of the 
pupils have banded together to secure 
bonds and have presented them to the 
school, 

The city recreation commission has 
appointed a social and civic worker. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Connecticut 
Valley Grammar Masters’ Club last 
week elected M. E. Janes of North- 
ampton president, Paul C. Scar- 
borough of West Springfield, vice- 
president, and A. C. Cotton of West- 
field, secretary and treasurer. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. John L. Alger, 
principal of the State Normal School, 
is the new president of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. 

Besides Mr. Alger, the other officers 
chosen are: Secretary, M. Davitt Car- 
roll, Providence; assistant secretary, 
William G. Vinal, Providence; 
treasurer, Reuben F. Randall, Provi- 
dence; assistant treasurers, Wil- 
liam O. Holden, Pawtucket; Fred- 
erick H. Read, Oaklawn. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Eliza H. L. 
Barker, Tiverton; Sarah Dyer Barnes, 
Johnston; Susan S. Brayton, Provi- 
dence; Joseph A. Butler, Warren; 
Dudley E. Campbell, Newport; Sarah 
E. Doyle, Providence; Herbert E. 
Drake, Providence; S. Francis Eddy, 
Pawtucket; John R. Ferguson, Provi- 
dence; Elmer S. Hosmer, Pawtucket; 
John F. Deering, West Warwick; E. 
Louise King, Central Falls; William 
F. Miner, Warwick; Sumner Mowry, 
Sovth Kingston; Julian L. Noyes, 
Cranston; Silas T. Nye, Westerly; 
Miner H. Paddock, Providence; 
Walter H. Tabor, Scituate; Ida 
Thomas, Providence; Charles F. 
Towne, Providence; Henry M. 
Waldradt, Coventry; George F. 
Weston, Johnston. 

Directors: Emerson L. Adams, 
Central Falls; John H. Bailey, Jr., 
Bristol; William A. Brady, Narragan- 
sett; Leonard H. Campbell, Provi- 
dence; Clarence A. Carr, Newport; 
Emma M. Caufield, Cumberland; 
Henry W. Clarke, Newport; Char- 
lotte E. Deming, Providence; Charles 
E. Dennis, Jr. Providence; W. 
Washington Dove, Providence; 
Frank O. Draper, Pawtucket; Wil- 
liam H. Eddy, Providence; Victor 
Frazee, Providence; Isabel C. French, 
Pawtucket; Eliza F. Gorman, Provi- 
dence; Catherine E. Hanley, Bur- 
rillville; Harriet E. Hopkins, Paw- 
tucket; E. Harrison Howard, War- 
wick; David W. Hoyt, Providence; 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, Providence; 
Ruth W.  Kibbee, Cumberland; 
Nathan G._ Kingsley, Providence ; 
Herbert W. Lull, Newport; Alfred a 
Marvott, East Providence; Clarence 
H. Manchester, Providence; Roy L. 
McLaughlin, Providence; Lewis H. 
Meader, Providence; Joseph 
Mowry, Providence; Wendell A. 
Mowry, Woonsocket; William Over- 
ton, Central Falls; William T. Peck, 
Providence; Ida I. Phillips, Lincoln ; 


Mrs. Ella M. Pierce, Providence; ~ 


Walter E. Ranger, Providence; John 
A. Shea, Pawtucket; Sidney A. Sher- 
man, Providence; Frank A. Spratt, 
Providence; William Steere, 
Providence; Frank E. Thompson, 
Newport; Wallace M. Turner, Provi- 
dence; Elmira E. Whiting, Pawtuc- 
ket; Florence A. Williams, Provi- 
dence; Mary Williams, Providence; 
Isaac O. Winslow, Providence; Her- 
rick P. Young, Providence; Willard 
H. Bacon, Westerly; John K. Fen- 
ner, Cranston; Howard Edwards, 
Kingston; Mary V. Quirk, Warren. 


ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. More than 
400 Christmas cheer boxes consigned 
individually to the New York Uni- 
versitv boys in active military ser- 
vice in France have been packed 
by Chancellor Elmer _ Ellsworth 
Brown's Christmas committee, con- 
sisting of wives of members of the 
faculty and a sub-committee of sixty. 
It was through this committee that a 
card index with names and addresses 
of as many of those in military ser- 
vice as could be unearthed resulted 
in a list of over 600 New York men 
in army, navy and allied government 
work, here and in France. There are 
over 200 in France, but so generous 
were donations to the Christmas 
cheer fund that each boy will now 
receive two boxes instead of one. 


Under the caption, “The Public 
Schools Need a Thorough House- 
cleaning,” the New York Sun said in 


its leading editorial last Saturday:— | 


“It is apparent that the public 
schools are not now fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which they are maintained. 


The pupils get much instruction and_ 


encouragement in half digested radi- 
cal political philosophies, and little 
training in the three R’s. They learn 
the technic of sabotage and disrespect 
for authority. The striking pupils 
this fall exhibited a familiarity with 
and expertness in the milder forms cf 
disorder highly illuminative of their 
training; some of them, indeed, 
achieved distinction in the more ad- 
vanced branches of rioting that must 
have given great satisfaction to their 
tutors in this department. 

“Since the directors of the school 
system have felt it necessary to dis- 
cipline certain employees a consider- 
able number of their colleacues have 
disnlayed an insubordinate disposition 
which thoroughly exnlains the atti- 
tude of the punils. Their conduct has 
been of a kind to make the salute to 
the flag and the pledge of lovalty 
which constitute a nart of each school 
day’s work a pitiful mockery. It 
throws a curious light on the well 
meant efforts. of Commissioner 
Woods of the police department to 
bring about a confidential relation 
hetween the protectors of public or- 
der and the growing veneration. Mr. 
Woods believed that if he could bring 
policemen into friendly contact with 
children it would make for neace and 
rood citizenship: probably it did not 
occur to him that whatever he ac- 
complished in this way was offset hv 
the attitude of employees of the 
Board of Education. 

“Unquestionably, few of the nublic 
school teachers are actuallv disloyal 
to the government. These should be 
dismissed, and when they have been 
cleared out the authorities should en- 
deavor to find a remedy for the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given- Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER- 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF GOVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETIS 


thoughtlessness and bigheadness 
that afflict so many. teachers. : 
The Teachers’ Union, the organiza- 
tion which is backing the three high 
school teachers in the loyalty fight 
before the Board of Education, was 
repudiated by officers of the Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations as not 
representative of the great body of 
New York City school instructors. 
Edward Crandall, an instructor at 
Washington Irving High School, who 
was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee to arrange for a meeting, 


eaWe believe that it is the highest 
duty of every teacher, whether he 
teaches mathematics, German, English 
or any other subject, to teach good 
citizenship. We are not prepared to 
tolerate anything else.” _ 

John W. Rafferty, president of the 
federation, said :— 

“The time has come when the 
teachers who in any way oppose the 
policies of the government in this war 
should be kicked out of the system. 


ITHACA. Cornell University has 
decided to shorten and eliminate vaca- 
tions so as to shorten the college year 
by four weeks and _ release men 
earlier than usual in the spring for 
war service. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JOHNSTOWN. The Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association will 
hold its next meeting at Johnstown 
December 26, 27, 28 and 29. Because 
of existing conditions, state and na- 
tional, the general program will have 
a strong trend toward efficiency 
through the practical or vocational 
phases of educational work. | 

Among the practical questions to 
he discussed are: “The Home School,” 
by Superintendent L. E. McGinnes 
of Steelton; “History and Present 
Status of Agricultural Education in 
Pennsylvania,” by L. H. Dennis, 
agricultural expert of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; “History 
and Present Status of Commercial 
Education in America,” by Cheesman 
A. Herrick, president of Girard Col- 
lege and author of commercial books 
of high merit. The movement to- 
ward more general. physical training 
in Pennsylvania, schools will be dis- 
cussed by J. George Becht. secretary 
of the. State Board of Education. 


The new national law for vocational 
schools will be explained by Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, 

State Superintendent Nathan C. 
Schaeffer will speak on “Methods of 
Certification.” Governor Brum- 
baugh will talk on “Taxation and the 
Schools.” A feature of the program 
that will touch the heart of every 
Pennsylvania educator will be a trib- 
ute to the memory of Henry Houck. 
The two who will pay this tribute 
were his friends for many years, 
Governor Brumbaugh and Dr. O. T 
Corson of Ohio. 

Superintendent J. N. Adee of John- 
stown has charge of all local arrange- 
ments. 


HOMESTEAD. The $160,000 bond 
issue for the erection of a Junior 
High School building was voted at 
the November election. 

The Vocational School has taken up 
commercial shop problems with the 
boys who are-learming the machinist’s 
trade. The Homestead Steel Com- 
pany and the Mesta Machine Com- 
pany are furnishing materials ard the 
projects. 

The girls in the home-making de- 
partment have canned and preserved 
fruits for a number of the homes of 
the district. 

A special drive is being made this 
year to secure greater proficiency in 


the fundamentals — reading, writing 
and ciphering—in the Homestead 
schools. 


In the second Liberty Loan bonds 
to the number of 303, valuation 
$17,800, were purchased by pupils 
and teachers. Bonds to the number 
of 129, value $9,950, were sold by pu- 
pils and teachers. The schools are or- 
ganizing in the Junior Red Cross 
work. The home-making depart- 
ment has organized a class to meet 
once a week to do Red Cross sewing. 
The hopeful feature is that the chil. 
dren are learning the art of knitting 
during the leisure time they have. 

Practically all the boys of the High 
School are obligating themselves to 
earn money for the National Y. M. 
C. A. war work fund, and the whole 
system is feeling the inspiration of 
war sacrifice, under the leadership of 
Superintendent Landis Tanger. \ 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. Fach 
Principal and school board in Alle- 
gheny County has received 4 letter 


from Dr. Samuel Hamilton, county 
superintendent of schools, calling for 
a continuation of the war zarden 
movement, stressing the use ot the 
domestic. science equipment in the 
preservation ot food and in com- 
munity use, and soliciting the support 
of the schools in the interest of the 
Junior Red Cross, the organization 
of the Boys’ Working Reserve and 
the Soldiers’ Library Fund. Dr. 
Hamilton adds: “The high schools 
may well take some time to study the 
classic English, the square deal, the 
unselfish national purpose, the spirit 
of universal brotherhood the 
high moral tone that breathe in every 
paragraph of our great state papers. 
The masterly phrasing, the purity of 
diction and the lucid expression are 
possibly unsurpassed by any English 
classic now studied in our schools.” 

JOHNSTOWN. Actual operations 
are now being carried on in con- 
structing the Vocational Education 
School by the students in that de- 
partment of the Johnstown High 
School. More than one hundred boys 
are working on the project every dav. 
This building, which ‘is of ‘frame 
construction, one story high, 111 feet 
long and 42 feet wide, will house, 
among others, a mechanical drawing 
room, print shop, metal work shop, 
electrical shop, brick, concrete and 
plastering shop, machine wood-work- 
ing shop and a tin shop. 

Each class will spend two hours a 
day here and the teachers will co- 
operate with their instruction in the 
academic subjects. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


ARKANSAS. 
> FAYETTEVILLE. The Univer- 
sity of Arkansas has been designated 
by the State Board of Education as 
the institution in which will be done 
the teacher training in Arkansas _ un- 


der the Smith-Hughes Vocation 
Education Act, 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


GARY. A delegation of teachers 
from the public schools of Tokio, 
Japan, _in charge of Kickisaburo 
Sasahki, a professor in the higher 
normal university at Tokio, has been 
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making a study of the local school 
system. 

DANVILLE. John W. Laird, 
president of Central Normal Col- 
lege, has resigned and has accepted 
a position as principal of Union 
High School at Willcox, Arizona. 
The change in residence was neces- 
sitated by the healtn of an invalid 
daughter. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The Indiana 
State Teachers Association voted 
against the teaching of any foreign 
language in the elementary grades, 
and decided that French and Span- 
ish should be offered on equal 
terms with Latin and German in 
the secondary grades. 

The following were chosen as 
officers of the association: Presi- 
dent, Horace Ellis, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Harriet 
McClellan, Muncie; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles O. Williams, state 
high school inspector. 

The newly-elected Indianapolis 
school board consists of the fol- 
lowing five members: Charles L. 
Barry, C. E. Crippen, Bert Gadd, 
William D. Allison and Mrs. Julia 
B. Tutewiler. The last named is a 
member of the present board. Her- 
bert Folz was elected to fill an un- 
expired term. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Victor P. Arnold, 
judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago, has made a point of mark- 
ing the relation between truancy 
and the delinquency that brings 
boys and girls before him. He 
says :— 

“Truancy is a form of delin- 
quency. As a rule both parents 
and teachers are too indulgent with 
the truant. They wait till he has 
formed habits difficult to break be- 
fore giving much attention to the 
case. I have never had a single 
truant brought to court who did not 
properly belong there. 

“Our case records, which include 
a history both of the child and of 
the home conditions, are convinc- 
ing. In every case where Juvenile 
Court children have reached the 
point that makes it necessary to 
commit them to an institution they 
began as truants. The boys and 
girls who are moving steadily on in 
school seldom get into the kind of 
trovble that brings them to court.” 


Two hundred Harrison Technical 
High School boys, at the first boys 
working reserve rally of this sea- 
son, last week, pledged to do farm 
service during 1918. 

SPRINGFIELD. Prior to 19i7 
the affairs of each of the Illinois 
State Normal Schools were admin- 
istered by a board of trustees. 
Under Governor Lowden’s consoli- 
dation scheme which was adopted 
by the Illinois Legislature all of the 
State Normal Schools have been 
placed under the control of one 
normal school board which consists 
of nine officers appointed by the 
governor together with the direc- 
tor of the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who 
are members ex-officio and chair- 
man and secretary, respectively. 

Governor Lowden appointed the 
hine members as follows: Roland 


Bridges, Carbondale; Charles L. 
Capen, Bloomington; John C. Allen, 
Monmouth; Frank E. Richey, La- 
Salle; Henry A. Neal, Charleston; 
Elmer T. Walker, Macomb; J. 
Stanley Brown, Joliet; Leroy A. 
Goddard, Chicago; William  B. 
Owen, Chicago. 

F. W. Shepardson is chairman 
ex-officio and Francis G. Blair, sec- 
retary ex-officio. 

This board will exercise the 
rights, powers and duties vested by 
law in the various old boards.— 
School News. 


URBANA. As a likely method to 
furnish labor to the farms, the 
state high school conference here 
last week named a committee to 
rearrange the high school curricu- 
lum so that a short practical agri- 
cultural course can be established. 
If necessary ten months’ work will 
be put in nine. 

The committee will also arrange 
with the universities for credit for 
high school boys who devote 
their time to farming. 

FE. Armstrong of Chicago is 
chairman and John D. Shoop and 
E. J. Tobin, Chicago; W. L. Steele, 
Galesburg; Ray Moore, Eureka, are 
members of the committee. 

Dean Davenport of the Illinois 
College of Agriculture was selected 
as chairman of a committee which 
will look after the welfare of the 
boys when they go to the farms 
for service. 


IOWA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. An unmar- 
ried daughter of a wealthy German 
farmer left in the local Red Cross 
rooms last Friday morning a pair of 
socks she had just knitted, asked for 
more yarn and departed. The secre- 
tary dipped into the toe of one sock 
to see what it was that rustled. It 
was a note, reading :— 

“T hope the odie that gets this 
sock will get the Kaiser.” 

This woman is not one of the Iowa 
residents of German descent about 
whom local Council of Defensers 
are fretting. 


KANSAS. 


LEAVENWORTH. The Glen- 
wood Mother-Daughter Canninz 
Club is providing free hot lunches to 
the pupils of five rural schools this 
winter. Two members of the club 
go to each school two or three times 
a week. 

HAYS. The Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation has voted to guarantee $5(0 
to the State Teachers’ Association of 
the Fourth District of Kansas, to 
bring its biennial meeting to Hays. 

TOPEKA. The amount of bonds 
voted by Kansas counties during the 
vear ending November 1, 1917, totals 
$2,750,000. Reno County leads, with 
Sedgwick a good second. Improve- 
ment bonds were voted by seventy- 
eight counties. 


WILSON. The principal of the 
High School here has resigned his 
position to take effect at once. He 
will volunteer in one of the branches 
of the national army. He was drawn 
in the draft last summer, but claimed 
exemption, which was allowed. He 
was criticized for asking for exemp- 
tion and was called a “slacker.” His 
resignation was voluntary. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schook 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


OHIO. 


ATHENS. The State Normal Col- 
lege of the Ohio University, Alston 
Ellis, president, is dealing with the 
problem of teaching young people +o 
teach rural children to learn what is 
most wholesome and inspiring for 
them to learn in a gratifying way. It 
has put the entire problem in the 
hands of Samuel Mardis, who knows 
the school problems of the state as 
few men know them, and he has for 
skilful practice for the student-teach- 
ers three one-room rural schools and 
a two-teacher rural school, so that each 
student-teacher deals with the real 
thing in practice. More and more 
do the normal schools appreciate that 
this is the time to magnify rural edu- 
cation. 


WILBERFORCE. By recent deci- 
sion of the court Wilberforce Uni- 
versity has come into possession of 
$30,000 of the Charles Avery estate in 
Pittsburgh. The fund is to be used 
for endowment purposes. 


DELAWARE. Subscriptions to 
Ohio Wesleyan’s Diamond Jubilee 
Million are coming at the rate of over 
a thousand dollars a day. The total 
now exceeds $300,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. A course in 
_Cross work for girls employed 
daytimes is part of the Girls’ Voca- 
tional Night School curriculum. 
_THIEF RIVER FALLS. The 
Northwestern Minnesota Educational 
Association adopted resolutions to 
support the war, the Red Cross, the 
army movement, food administration 
and President Wilson. The resolu- 
tion denounced sedition, upheld the 
teaching of patriotism, self-denial 
and social service. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO. Vital read- 
Justments in San _ Francisco’s 
school system are recommended 
in the final summary of the in- 
quiry popularly known as the 
Claxton School Survey Report. 

The report suggests :— 

1. That the school superintend- 
ent be appointed, not elected. 
He should be a highly trained and 
widely experienced educator, 
wholly responsible for the proper 
conduct of the school system ana 
answerable to the board of -edu- 
cation, from which he shall recetve 
his appointment. 

2. The members of the board 
of education, nine in number, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Wass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Fa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal, 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Send for circular and registraticn form free. 


should be either elected or ap- 
pointed, but should serve without 
salary. 


3. The burden of the detail of 
school management should de- 
volve directly upon school 
superintendent, who should be 


allowed a staff of highly trained 
assistants to be in charge of varr- 
ous branches of school work. : 

4. The board of education 
should make up its own budget 
for school Work without regard to 
the board of supervisors, and de- 
cide the amount of the school 
tax levy under the limitation of 
the state law. 

5. The creation of a new de- 
partment to handle the school 
buildings and grounds and direct 
the planning, erection, miainte- 
nance and repair of school buila- 


ings. This department should 
control the janitor and engineer 
staffs. 


LOS ANGELES. Among the first 
responses to requests for increased 
salaries made by employees of the 
Board of Education will be enjoyed 
by members of Dr. Arthur H. 
Sutherland’s psychological staff, as- 
sistant supervisors and individual ex- 
perts in school research. Dr. Suther- 
land’s aides will receive $1,000 more 
annually, while the supervisors are 
to be granted increases of $120 each 
per annum. 

B. Lillard, supervisor of agri- 
cultural education for the Los An- 
geles schools, has been named to fill 
that post for the state. The 
position will carry annual 
salary of $3,600, half of which will 
be paid by the state and half by the 
Federal Government, according to the 
requirements of the Smith-Hughes 
act providing for governmental ap- 
propriation for vocational training. 

Superintendent Shiels issues “war 
circulars” periodically, to keep prin- 
cipals and teachers posted on work 
done in the schools to advance the 
nation’s cause. 

POMONA. Principal H. P. Rey- 
nolds has collected data showing that 
there had been earned by students of 
the high school since the beginning of 
the vacation in June $18,374. Prac- 
tically every student was at work of 
some kind, and the great majority 
worked during the entire summer. 


COLORADO. 


GUNNISON. When the call 
came for each individual and every 
organization to take part in sup- 
plying the nation’s need for food, 
the state normal school was one 
of the first to take up the work. 
After the plans had been laid 
Richard Walker took charge as 
supervisor. Under his efficient 
management all of the available 
vacant lots and small pieces of 
grevnd, besides the ten-acre lot 
east of the building, were pre- 
pared for the planting of pota- 


toes, grain and smaller vegetables. 
Approximately fifteen acres were 
used for potatoes, three and one- 
half for grain, and one-half for 
other vegetables. 

The total cost of plowing, ditch 
work, supervision, implements and 
harvesting was approximately 


$1,560. This includes permanent 
improvements of ditches, imple- 
ments, poultry, and poultry 


house amounting to an estimated 
value of $1,395. As all of the crop 
of potatoes has not been sold, only 
the market value at present can be 
considered. After selecting the 
seed potatoes for the coming 
year and subtracting what has al- 
ready been sold, there are yet 
thirty tons of the forty-five har- 
vested left for sale. The yield 
from the grain will supply the 
needs of the poultry through the 
winter. All of the small vege- 
tables were sold in their season. 
Considering the fact that the 
ground had never been cultivated 
before, the yield was much better 
than expected. Ten acres of the 
ground has been put in order for 
rotation of crops, and the rest is 
being fertilized, where necessary, 
and plowed for the coming year. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Allotments to- 
taling $423,532, the first Federal 
grants of money to the states un- 
der the Smith-Hughes vocational 
education act, were made last 
week by the Federal board for 
vocational education to seven 
states which have complied with 
the law by submitting plans for 
the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation and agreeing to match 
every Federal dollar with money 
publicly raised by the state or lo- 
cal community. 

Texas has complied with the 
law as far as education is con- 
cerned and an allotment has been 
made for salaries of instructors 
in agricultural schools. 

The total available for use dur- 


ing the current fiscal year is 
$1,800,000, and an equal amounr 
must be raised by the states. 
Thirty-five states have so far 


submitted plans to the Federal 
board for approval. grant 
to Texas is $29,974. 


Designation of five regions for 
the administration of the voca- 
tional education act and the ap- 
pointment of eleven agents to es- 
tablish regional headquarters have 
been announced by the Federal 
board for vocational education. 

New York City will be headquar- 
ters for the eastern states, Indian- 
apolis for the east-central states, 
Kansas City for the west-central 
states, San Francisco for the Pa- 
cific states and Atlanta for the 
southern states. 

Agents named were :— 


Indianapolis—Agriculture, J. A. 
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Linke; industry, R. J. Leonard. 
Kansas City—Agriculture, W. 
Cramer; industry, J. C. Wright. 

San Francisco—Agriculture, W. 
G. Hummell; industry, Benjamin 
Johnson. 

Atlanta—Agriculture, C. H. Lane 
and H. O. Sargent; industry, Roy 
Dimmitt. 

The agents at New York, and 
that for the women’s trades who 
is to be stationed at Washington, 
have not yet been announced. 

Misses Ella Loomis and Anna 
Richardson have been appointed 
agents for home economics and are 
assigned to headquarters here. 
They will travel to the various re- 
gions. 

The agents are to act as adminis- 
trative representatives of the Fed- 
eral board in the field to gather 
information regarding methods 
adopted by the state boards for 
vocational education for the ad- 
ministration of the act in each re- 
gion and to inspect the work of 
these boards. 
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according to what seem to be authen- 
tic reports, he was escaping in dis- 
guise. Meanwhile, there is no glim- 
mer of hope of a stable government, 
and, if the Bolsheviki remain on top, 
they will lose no time in quitting the 
war, and distributing all lands and 
other property upon which they can 
lay their hands. 


THE LOYALTY OF LABOR. 


The group of pacifists, who had 
hoped to secure the passage by the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of some. sort of a 
resolution looking toward peace, was 
disappointed. They showed up, a 
handful of them, in disapproval of 
President Gompers’s attitude toward 
the war; but, when it came to the 
resolution reaffirming the unswerving 
loyalty of the Federation to the 
country, and its determination to 
stand behind the Administration un- 
til peace comes, it was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote. This declara- 
tion of the Federation will be of 
great value in checking strikes and in 
penalizing local leaders and councils 
who venture upon them. One im- 
mediate result of the action of the 
Federation was tthe calling off of the 
strikes which had seriously impeded 
Government activities at the Boston 
Navy Yard, the Watertown Arsenal 
and the Chelsea Naval Hospital. 


HOW NORWAY IS PAYING 
TOLL. 


Of all the neutral countries, Nor- 
way is paving the heaviest toll to the 
ruthless warfare of the German sub- 
marines. According to official re- 
ports, German spies at Norwegian 
ports send word of the sailing of ves- 
sels and the submarines hovering 
about outside-lie in wait for them. 
Un to October 1 660 Norwesian 
shins, with a total capacity of 1,020.- 
™) tons, had been sunk, and with 
them were lost 713 men. and seven- 
teen more are missing. One-third of 
Norwav’s merchant tonnage has thus 
been “destroyed, and the official re- 
ports show that many sailors were 
murdered by vunfire while they were 
in lifeboats. Seven vessels were cert 


to the bottom “without trace.” which 
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means that the submarines killed all 
who were on board. The Norwegian 
Government has complained of these 
losses to Berlin—especially the recent 
sinking of a fleet of Norwegian mer- 
chantmen by German _raiders—but 
with a mildness which shows how im- 
portant it is felt to be to avoid giv- 
ing offence. 


German in the Schools 


Only nineteen cities out of 163 of 
25,000 population or over reporting 
to the United States Bureau of 
Education teach foreign languages 
below the seventh grade of the 
elementary school. In twelve of 
these cities German is the foreign 
language taught; in three cities 
German, French and Spanish are all 
taught in the elementary grades; 
in one city German, Italian and 
Polish; while in the three remain- 
ing cities the languages taught to 
elementary school children are 
French and Spanish, alone or in 
combination. In a few cities the 
foreign language is taught in all 
grades, from the first to the eighth; 
in others the instruction does not 
begin until the fifth or sixth grade. 
The number of elementary school 
children taking German ranges 
from forty in one city to 22,000 in 
another. 

Few of the superintendents who 
replied to the bureau’s inquiry favor 
the teaching of German or any 
other foreign language in the lower 
elementary school, though many of 
them believe thoroughly in foreign 
language study for students in 
higher schools. A California super- 
intendent says: “I was in doubt be- 
fore the war. I am becoming con- 
vinced now that our public schools 
should teach ‘one nation, one lan- 
guage, one flag. The teaching of 
a foreign language below the sev- 
enth grade is a sentimental hold of 
the old country on Americans of 
the second generation.” An Illi- 
nois superintendent says: “The pub- 
lic schools should not assist in per- 
petuating a foreign language in the 
home and foreign viewpoints in the 
community.” An lIowa_ superin- 
tendent is careful to explain that 
German is taught in the elementary 
grades in his schools because “Ger- 
man-American grandparents and 
many parents demand it.” 

A typical condition is that in Bal- 
timore, Md., where the introduction 
of German as a subject of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools in 1874 
was partly due to the fact that 
there was a large number of Ger- 
man private schools in which the 
atmosphere was entirely German. 

In its statement regarding the sit- 
uation the bureau makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions: “There is gen- 
eral agreement among educators 
and public men, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, that there should 
be no interference with existing 
high school and college provision 
for the teaching of German; that 
a knowledge of the German §lan- 
guage is more important now than 
it was before the war. The upper 
elementary grades, especially where 
organized in the junior high 
school, may quite properly offer 
foreign languages, including Ger- 
man, but educators generally look 
upon the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the lower elementary 
grades as of very questionable 
value.” 


JANUARY vacancies on file ask for teachers to fill good places, A nearby state is 
——- for two district superintendents; a Canadian city asks for a man for 
mnwwery oy and book-keeping, with the demand now becoming con mon that he shall be either 

yond the draft age or exempt;a New VA N of domestic science; a central New 
York normal school needs a supervisor CA CIES York high schcol a teacher of music 
and drawing; a Connecticut city seventh and eighth grade teaches, and so on indefinitely- 
Teachers who are on the alert know that excellent positions become ON FILE. 
vacant at the Holidays, and it is not now too early to find these places 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


’ OUR BOOKLET 
The Albert Teachers’ Agenc 
TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office: Spokane, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Educaticn and No:mal Schcols. Free to any address, 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRAT1, Mer. 


ee ’ introduces to Colleges, 

yey yy TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun” 
dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empleyers, 
none for registration. 


if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or hnow 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartn ent work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appru\ ed tys- 
tem o1 music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiber 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageney for 
353 Fifth Ave NEW YORK people. We 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. TeRiSter Only reliable 


hi ‘ _ candidates. Services 
Established 1855 free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, w.W, ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular and emergency open- 
ings in the fall. Calls are now 
'. coming in. Enlistments and draft 

“will make unusual openings for 


teachers. 


. Send for Blank at Once 


-Winsuir AGENCY 


‘PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


— "Special ‘Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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COMPOSITION 


A LIVE SUBJECT 


To Teachers and Pupils Who Use This 
New Text 


HOLMES and GALLAGHER’S 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


A book which treats composition as an 
everyday act and makes use of 
such real themes. as 


TELEGRAMS SONGS 
SHORT STORIES REPORTS 
ADVERTISEMENTS LETTERS 


As wel! as the Literary Masterpieces of 
STEVENSON, TACK LONDON, etc. 


Wnite for Prospectus and Introductory Terms to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street, New York 


CHILDREN IN STREET TRADES 
No.,246—Street Workers. Illustrated. 


CHILDREN IN FARM WORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ Pamphlets of Special Interest to Those 
Observing Child Labor Day 


JANUARY 26, 27 OR 28, 1918 


If you intend to observe Child Labor Day, write to the National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City, and the following pamphlets will be sent you :— 


No. 276—What shall we do for the children in time of war? 

, | 277—A war measure—Children in farm work and school gardens. 
278—Safeguarding childhood in peace and war. 
267—Child Labor in your state—A study outline. 

States. Contains suggested program for Child Labor Day. 


; ..FHE FOLLOWING PAMPHLETS WILL BE SENT ONLY ON SPECIFIC REQUEST 


A speech by Owen R. Lovejoy. 


\ 264—Unregulated street trading—Based on a study of Detroit newsboys. 
272—-Street trades regulation. Edward N. Clopper. 


No. 215—People who go to tomatoes. H. M. Bremer. 
259—Child labor in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado. 
274—Farm work and schools in Kentucky. E. 
279—The rural child labor problem. Speech by A. C. Monahan, specialist in rural school adminis- 

tration, United States Bureau of Education. 
28i—Causes of absence from rural schools in Oklahoma. Edward N. Clopper. 


N. Clopper. 


No. 271—Enfercement of child labor laws. F. I. Taylor. 


275—How one juvenile court helps to make child labor legislation effective. M. B. Ellis. 
244—-Vocational guidance and child labor. Owen 


263—Experiments in industrial education in New York City S. D. White. 
260—Federal aid to elementary education. Speeches by P. P. Claxton and John Dewey. 


Condensed facts on child labor in the United 


A study of 4 families of cannery workers. 
Edward N. Clopper and Lewis W. Hine. - 


R. Lovejoy. 
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